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MY FIRS?P PRIZE. 


WHEN I was eight years old I attended a small school at | 
the far end of our village. Tither I went every day with my | 
little sister Maggie, and sat on a low bench. I had a spell- | 
ing book and a slate, and after a while I carried a testa- 


Our teacher was a good and true woman ; | 
She treated | 


| saphena to me ; 
| I thought I had learned it perfectly. 


ment to school. 
she taught us to call her Miss Maria Groves. 

us very kindly, and we all loved her dearly. She informed 
us One day that she should give to every good boya nice | 


book at the close of the year. I told my mother when 1} 


went home that I was determined to be a good boy and get 
the book. “I want my son,” she said, “to be the best. boy | 
in the school, whether he gets a book or not.” This was a 
new view of the case to me, and I thought very much about 
it. I sat still on my bench when I wanted to move around. 
I] refused to reply when Henry Griffin, who sat behind me, 
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still 


spoke 
and the 


clothes, and sat 


the older 


clean 
while 


names were 


dressed in plain and 
on the front bench, 
their pieces. At last the 
number of marks each one 
had been bad received a mark called a 
tened carefully and when my name was reached 
Clark,” no bad mark,” I was delighted beyond 
| Miss Groves did not delay our pleasure long 
| address to us, she placed the much coveted treasure in « 
|} hands. Mine was a thin volume that I now see was cheap 
| and perhaps common ; it possessed 
untold value ; it had pictures that were marvels of beauty 
| When my father saw us coming he hastened out of his sh 
| and came in the house prize. My dear mother 
busy with the dinner, baby 
cradle my little sister Jennie, even 

took of my sincere joy. Can I « 


I studied my lesson over and over when 

boys 
read off 
had received. Every one who 
“bad mark.” I lis- 
* Charles 


All those bright summer days I became an obedient 
| prisoner in order to win what my imagination pictured to 
| me as something strange and wonderful. I talked it over 
| over every toad with my Sister Maggie, as we walked home 
from school. “Iam sure I have not lost any marks to-day, 
Maggie, I did not miss a single word, and I haven't} 
whispered to any one. I hope Miss Groves will give me a! 
book with pictures, I shall take it with me up so Uncle 
| Stoey’s and he will give me a penny, he says he will if I 
Little Maggie could not realize my ardent | 


measure 


a Drie! 


After 
yur 


to my boyhood’s eyes 


| get the book.” 
| hopes—my hopes and dreams. 
The days went slowly by, but at last the day for distribu- 


My father and mother were hard- 
us. I was 


to see my 


my grandmother, the in the 
Carlo 


woou log 


tion of rewards came. 
er be as happy ag 


people and could not go with 


working 
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Book Notices. 
; ‘We have saanived sovecal pieces of vocal and 


instrumental music, published by Louis Meyer, 
Philadelphia. 


“The Whispering Tree,” is a pretty song 
with bright melodious accompaniment. 





‘Sleep Dearest Sleep,” is another song, the 
music composed by F. A. Kulling, of more than 
usual interest. It has proved an effective 
solo. 


“Vain Desire” is a pretty Finnish song. 
“ Tuberose ” is a song capable of considera- 
ble effect in good hands, 


“ Devotion” is a simple and attractive piano 
lyric. 

“ Wild Bells” is indeed a choice song. 

Lange’s “Sonatine in G” deserves a wide 
popularity. 

‘I Love to hear the Nightingale ” is a sim- 
ple and pleasing song. 


“ Heather rose,” a piano solo, cannot be prais- 
ed too highly ; we cannot tire of its well con- 
structed harmony. It is a decided advantage 
that these pieces may be played and enjoyed 
without a professed knowledge of music. 


HOW TO VENTILATE. 


No plan has yet been extensively adopted by 
which school-rooms may be thoroughly venti- 
lated without recourse to windows. In the use 
of this mode of ventilation, frequently the 
most important hygienic principles are en- 
tirely ignored by those in charge of rooms. 
Almost all teachers have learned from per 
sonal experience that nothing is more condu- 
cive to acute and protracted disease, than the 
rapid and unequal abstraction of heat from the 
body. In spite of this knowledge, sometimes 
most painfully acquired, it often happens that 
children engaged in studv, when the circula- 
tion is comparetively sluggish and the evolu- 
tion of heat slow, by the inconsiderate opening 
of a window, upper as well as lower, are ex- 
posed to the pernicious influence of lar 
volumes of cold air, which rapidly chills their 
bodies, and lays the foundation of incurable 
disease. In the process of ventilation by win- 
dows, inflowing currents should always be 
avoided. Hence a window should never be 
opened when it would permit a horizontal cur- 
rent to impinge on a pupil from a lower open- 
ing, or a cataract of cold air to descend upon 
him from an upper one. That this precaution 
may be observed, particularly in cold weather, 
the direction of the wind should always deter- 
mine the windows through which the ventila- 
tion of the room should be effected. That de- 
scending currents may be avoided as much as 
possible, pupils should not be compelled to sit 
at a less } st from the windows than three 
or tour feet.—Science of Health. 








ONE of the most curious little books we 
have read is the “ Art of Book Canvassing,” 
and is worthy of the attention of people out of 
employment ; it teaches them how to enter a 
store, What to say, and how to approach a 
person to sell a book, how to meet their ob- 
jections, &c, It is the “ Multum in Parvo” of 
books for salesmen; Mailed for 25 cents. 
Published by The New York book Concern, 
7 Warren Street, N. Y. 


HEALDs’ HyGErAN Home, WILMINGTON, 
DEL., is connected by conscientious and skilled 
physicians, who believe in and understand the 
application of Hygienic ayencies for the care 
of diseases. Their institution is a “model 
one.” See advertisement. 


Dr. WARREN’S SANITARY CORSET secures 
health and comfort of body, grace and beauty 
of form. Agents wanted. Namples, ~ size 
by mail, $1.50. Warren Bro’s., 119 . 41st 
Street, N. Y. 

Pas answering any advertisements in this 

odical, will please state that saw the advertise- 
ment in the New York Scuoo.t Journan. This 
be esteemed a favor both by the advertisers and the 
Publishers of the JouRNaL. 

Cc. B. Kuernx, of No. 274 Eighth Avenue, 
manufactures all kinds of optical and scientific 
instruments for schools and academies. 


TELLURIAN. Long’s Tellurian, used in all 
the grammar schools of New York city. Ad- 
dress Mr. Long, office of this paper and you 
will receive a circular by return mail. 

Ink. One box of Cary’s Instant Ink Powder 
will make a pint of good black ink in five 
minutes. Send to H. G.O. Cary, Zanesville, 
Ohio. 


Way is the earth like a black-board? Be- 
cause the children of men multiply upon the 
face of it. ’ 
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Odds and Ends. 


Ir is rare that a girl can be wooed in heart 
by a wooden head. 


THE beauty of Russia leather pocket-books 
is that they are never without ascent in them, 
you know. 





PEOPLE should never interpret maxims too 
literally. To “ _— the parting guest ” it is 
not necessary to kick him down stairs. 

A CONNECTICUT school boy has written a 
composition on the horse, in which he says it 
isan animal having four legs, “one at each 
corner.” 


Forty girls will run after a snob with eye- 
glasses and a gold-headed cane, where one will 
shy up to a youngster with sound common 
sense. Such is life, in this, the 19th century. 


THE difference between a postage stamp and 
a boy hanging on the back of a sleigh, is that 
the first you have to lick to make it stay on, 
and the second you have to lick to make him 
get off. 


A FRESHMAN, when asked recently what 
style of female beauty he admired most, as- 
tonished the questioner by replying, “‘ Bronze, 
of course ; I never did like them brunettes.”— 
Cornell Era. 


A BOY in a country school was reading the 
sentence: “ The lighthouse is a landmark by 
day and a beacon by night,” and rendered it 
thus: “The lighthouse isa landlord by day 
and a deacon by night.” 


An Irishman, with a heavy bundle on his 
shoulder, riding on the front platform of a 
horse-car, was asked why he did not set his 
bundle on the floor. He replied: “ Be jabers! 
the horses have enough to drag me, and I’ll 
carry the bundle.” 


A SENIOR stuffing for examinations, has de- 
veloped the ethics of Sunday work in a way to 
render further elucidation of the subject un- 
necessary. He reasons that if tne Lord justi- 
fies a man for trying to help the ass from the 
pit on the Sabbath day, much more would he 
justify the ass for trying to get out himself. 





BLEEDING FROM THE LUNGS, Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, Consumption. A wonderful cure, 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 13th 1874. R. V. 
Pierce, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—I had 
suffered from Catarrh in an aggravated form 
for about twelve years and for several years 
from Bronchial trouble. Tried many doctors 
and things with no lasting benefit. In May, 
72, becoming nearly worn out with excessive 
editorial labors on a paper in New York city, I 
was attacked with Bronchitis in a severe form, 
suffering almost a total loss of voice. I re- 
turned home here, but had been home only 
two weeks when I was completely prostrated 
with Hemorrhage from the Lungs, haviny four 
severe bleeding spells within two weeks, and 
first three inside of nine days. In the Sep- 
tember following, I improved sufficiently to be 
able to be about, though in a very feeble state. 
My Bronchial trouble remained and the 
Catarrh was tenfold worse than before. Every 
effort for relief seemed fruitless. I seemed to 
be losing ground daily. I continued in this 
feeble state, raising blood almost daily until 
about the first of March, "73, when I became so 
bad as to be entirely confined to the house. A 
friend suggested your remedies. But I was 
pie yea | skeptical that they would do me 
good, as I had lost all heart in remedies, and 
began to look upon medicine and doctors with 

ust. However, I obtained one of your cir- 
culars, and read it carefully, from which I 
came to the conclusion that you understood 
your business, at least. I finally obtained a 
aw of Dr. a de Catarrh Remedy, your 
olden Medical Discovery and Pellets, and 
commenced their vigorous use according to 
directions. To my surprise, I soon to 
improve. The Discovery and Pellets, in a short 
time, brought out a severe erruption, which 
continued for several weeks. oo much 
better, my appetite ry and ed in 
strength and flesh. In three months every 


will | vestige of the Catarrh was gone, the Bronchitis 


had nearly disappeared, had no cough what- 
ever, and I had entirely ceased to raise blood ; 
and, contrary to the expectation of some of my 
friends, the cure has remained permanent. I 
have had no more Hemorrhages from the 
Lungs, and am entirely free from Catarrh, 
irom which I had s so much and so 
long. The debt of gratitude I owe for the 
blessing I have received at your hands, knows 
no bounds. I am thoroughly satisfied, from 
my experience, 
master the worst forms of that odious disease 
Catarrh, as well as Throat and Lung Diseases. 
I have recommended them to very many and 
shall ever speak in their praise. Gratefully 
yours, M. H. SPENCER. 
P. 0. Box 507, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PUBLISHERS. 


THE 


SEASON OF FLOWERS 


MISS YOUMANS’ 


Botanical Series. 





FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY...............- » eae 
SECOND BOOK OF BOTANY................... 
HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS. (Adapted 

for use in the United States, by Miss Eliza A. 

Youman’s), per Set (six Charts with Key)........ 

These works are the outgrowth of the most recent 
scientific views, and have been practically tested by care- 
ful trial with juvenile classes; they have been everywhere 
welcomed as timely and invaluable contributions to the 
improvement of primary education. Harris, Pickard, 
De Wolf, Snow, Rickoff, Phelps, White, Apgar, Brooks, 
Hart, Bateman, Newell, and others of national reputa- 
tation, have volunterily commended them in unqualified 
terms. 


PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 





VALUABLE 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


STEARN’S CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, with a let d and classified 
index, and questions for Educational purposes. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1.00. 


KEETEL’S ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, 1 vol., 12 mo, $2.00. 


KEETEL’S NEW ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAM- 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


PIERSON’S SYSTEM OF QUESTIONS ON GEO- 





GRAPHY.—Aparrep To any Mopern Attias. New 
and revised edition. 1 vol., 12mo, 75 cts. 
PUTNAM’S ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 1 vol., 


12mo, $1.50. 
TOWN’S NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. 2 cts, 


TOWN’S NEW ANALYSIS OF DERIVATIVE 
WORDS. 60 cts. 


SARDOU’S IDIOMATIC KEY TO THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

LAMBERT’S ALL THE FRENCH VERBS AT A 
GLANCE, with Elucidations on all the 
French sounds. ex clo., 50 cts. 


BRYANT & STRATTON’S BUSINESS METIC 
For Business CoLLEces anp THE CouNTING Room. 
1 vol., 8vo, $2.50, 


ALBERT MASON, 
PUBLISHER, 


IS ASTOR PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 





A DICTIONARY OF 
Words & Phrases Used in Commerce 


Wirn Exrianatory AND Practica, REMARKS. 
By THOMAS McELRATH. 
Adopted by the New York Board of Educa- 


tion for use in the Schools of the City of New 
York. 


This Work should be placed in every School, and used 


as a work of reference by both Teacher and 
One vol., 8 vo., pp. 678, Half Russia. Price $6. 
G@Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 


758 Broadway, N. ¥. 





Very Important to Teachers. 
“A Complete ort f Aneto History of oe 
A ‘A noble book — the cheapest published in America. 
5,000 Agents Wanted to Sell 
The People’s History of America. 





From the Earliest Dis- 
coveries to July 4, 1874. Eminent 
1 im trated 4to con: 
pment yn book b- 
vo ever 
lished, and mm the handsomest. One ves 
obtained 27 subscribers in oneday. For 
HENRY 8, ALLEN, No. 8 Howard Street, New York 


More than 


6,000,000 


Of One Number Alone of the 
Justly Celebrated 


SPENGERIAN 


Double- Elastic 


STEEL PENS 


Were sold in 1874—being a gain of more than 1,000,000 
over the year previous. 

The 8; Steel Pens are universally used 
in the Commercial Colleges throughout the 
U. 8., more largely any others by the United 
States Government, and quite generally im the 
Banks, Counting ouses and Schools of 
the ceuety’ and are for sale by the trade gen- 
erally. 

We claim for the Spencerian, superiority over all 
other pens in durability. elasticity, flexi- 
bility, and in evenness of point. 

*,* The Spencerian Pens are comprised in 15 num. 
bers, varying in flexibility and fineness of point, and, 
for the convenience of those who may wish to try them, 
we will send a card containing a sample ef each 
mumber by mail, securely enclosed, on receipt of 25 
cents, 

Address all orders to 


Ivison, Buakeman, Taytor & Co. 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


| N ER L and UNNUMBERED are the papers 
that appear and disappear like 
“dew before the sun.’ They flash upon the public, 
secure a few th i, and *‘suspend.”” The 


66 BA N ? is not of this clase. For 12 years it 
has regularly appeared, and NEVER 
Fats. It will save money to all who will read it, and 
actually contains more reading than any $1 or $2 publi- 
cation in the United States. We give elegant Books, 
fine Albums, charming Prang Chromos—worth twice 
=) gow of the paper—and the paper a whole year, pre- 
paid, ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 

SWINDLERS hate us and lie about us, will you aid 
us in our warfare against Humbugs, Quacks and Swind- 


1 

GU NTEE We guarantee satisfaction, or will 
GUARAN no A tye money. ‘Try this paper one 
was, 


. Nothing at all like it; never 














and NEVER WILL BE. We want agents. Splendid 

outfit furnished. Why waste money on unreliable 

papers when there are reliable ones. 150,000 readers 

testify to the worth of our paper. way 8" Send 6 cts. 

for imens, etc., etc. ddress NNER PUB- 
NG CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


LIS 





J Used in the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, New York. 
Text Book 


only $1. PHON|Crepia’ona Leribe. 
ane SHORT-HAND, 


THE GENUINE 
UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


Liquid Black Diamond 
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A SUITABLE BRUSE, ‘5 CENTS. 


Adamantine Hardnes_, Exqiusite 
Marking Finish, Enduring 
Biack, Fine and Smooth, 

Very Easy to Erase, 
Remains Black. 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and 
with common skill can make a perfect black- 
upon any smooth surface, which will be free 

from streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 





191 Fulton, cor. Church Sts., N. Y, 
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HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, ADAMS, JEFFERSON CO., N. Y. 


INGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
ADAMS, JEFFERSON CO., N.Y. 
ALBERT B. WATKINS, PRINCIPAL. 


nis Institution was founded in 1864, through the munifi- 
ce of Gen. S. D. Hungerford and has enjoyed uninter- 
ted prosperity to the present time. 
t is located on the line of the Rome, Watertown and 
densburg Railroad, 59 miles north of Rome, and the 
titute building is said, by competent judges, to be one 
he very finest of the kind in the State. 
he building contains, besides accommodations for about 
boarders, eight recitation rooms, several music rooms, 
) large study rooms—one for ladies and the other for 
itlemen, a large library-room handsomely frescoed and 
ing a floor of ash and walnut inlaid ; and a commodious 
pel, 47 97 feet, also beautifully frescoed, with its wood- 
rk in ash and walnut. 
he building is heated by steam, and stands upon a 
\thful and commanding site. 
he courses of study are: 1. the classical course of four 
rs, which includes mathematics through Geometry ; two 
rs study of French or German and three of Latin; the 
ural Sciences, including two terms each ; Natural Philos- 
y and Chemistry, and Civil Government, Rhetoric, 
ntal Science and Art Criticism. 2. The English course 
three years, which is the same as the Classical with the 
guages omitted. 3. The College Preparatory of three 
ts, which fits young men for the best colleges in the 
atry. 4. The Scientific or Engineering Course of three 
ts, which prepares young men for the Polytechnic 
ools of Troy or Boston, or for West Point. 5. The 
amercial Course of one year, which prepares young men 
business. 6. The Course in Piano Music of four years, 
ler the direction of a German instructor of ability, repu- 
on and long experience. Instruction is also given in 
nting, drawing and telegraphing. 
he instruction in common English, as well as in all the 
dies of the different courses, is thorough and practical ; 
i the rank which students from this institute take who 
e entered Yale, Amherst, Williams, Union, Hamilton, 
acuse, Troy and West Point, is a guarantee that their 
mentary drill was thorough and succesful. 
he library numbers 1,000 volumes, all works purchased 
hin 10 years, and the chemical and philosophical appa- 
s, embracing also maps and botanical and physiological 
s, is complete for a full set of experiments. Three 
tishing literary societies furnish ample opportunity to 
students for improvement in extempore speaking, and 
attaining a practical knowledge of parliamentary rules. 
Prizes are given for excellence in spelling, in penman- 
p, in book-keéping, in arithmetic, in Greek, in French, in 
mtal sciences ; also for the best declamation, for the best 
ding, for the best essay and for the best oration. The 


bes for the essay and oration consisting of silver medals ; 


the most creditable performance upon the piano, and 
Superiority in the physical exercises or walking, run- 
¢ and throwing a ball. In addition to these, each 
t, is given to the student who completes in the most 
sfactory manner the college preparatory course, a free 
arship. for one year at Amberst, at Hobart, or at 
pwns, as the student may elect, 





The school year is divided into three terms of about 
thirteen weeks each, the first beginning the first week in 
September, and the second and third occupying the time 
from January rst to July 1st, with an intermission of one 
week between them. 

The expenses for all necessaries, including board and 
tuition in solid branches, are about $240 per annum. The 
school employs eleven teachers, is not sectarian in its 
character, and aims to do thorough work in all departments. 
No examination is required upon entrance, but written ex- 
aminations are held for three days at the end of each term, 
and students who are successful are granted certificates in 
these branches in which they pass. 
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THE OBJECTS, METHODS AND WORK OF 
EDUCATION. 
By S. S. RANDALL, LATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIC 
ScHooLts, New York Ciry. 
No. 1. V 
THERE are within the territory embraced by the United 
States, at the present time, according to the most recent 


and reliable statistics of its government officials, in round | 


numbers, f/teen millions of children of proper age to be 


enrolled in some public, private, or family school ; and of | 
this number some ten millions are reported to have been | 


actually so enrolled in the various public and free schools— 
one half of their number in regular daily attendance, 
during the school session, and the residue for longer or 


shorter periods. Another half million are returned as under | 


instruction, during the whole ora portion of the year, in 
private seminaries for elementary instruction. And to 
these must be added nearly or quite one hundred thousand 
in the various incorporated colleges, academies, and higher 
seminaries of learning. 

In the State of New York there are, at the present time, 
according to the latest official reports, about one and a half 
million of children within the proper ages for instruction : 


of whom one million are in attendance, during the whole or | 


a portion of the year, in the public free schools—half of 
their number in regular daily attendance; and nearly or 
quite two hundred thousand in colleges, academies, normal 
schools for teachers, and other incorporated or private 
seminaries of instruction. 


In the city of New York alone, out of a school popula- | 
tion of not far from 300,000, upwards of 213,000 pupils were | 
in attendance upon the public elementary schools for a | 


longer or shorter period during the year 1874, with an 
average daily attendance of about one hundred thousand ; 
while in the various city colleges, the Female Normal 


‘School, and the several corporate and private schools and 


seminaries, not far from fifty thousand additional pupils 
are instructed. In the adjoining city of Brooklyn, about 
100,000, out of an aggregate school population of 160,000, 
are under instruction in public schools, and private semi- 
naries, and incorporated institutions of learning. 

In the rural districts of the State, out of a school popula- 
tion of nearly 900,000, 650,000 are in attendance in the 
several public and private schools for elementary instruc- 
tion, during a longer or shorter period of the school year, 
and upwards of 300,000 in average daily attendance during 
an average period of four months. 


Here, then, we have an aggregate of more than fen million: 
of the youth of our land—or more than one-fourth of our 
total population—engaged in our public or private semi- 
naries of instruction, in preparing themselves for future 
usefulness in their generation, laying the foundations of 
character for time and for eternity, training and disciplining 
their intellectual, social, moral and religious faculties, 
under such auspices and with such aids and furtherances 
as may have been provided for them by their parents and 
natural guardians, or by the State or corporate agencies 
under 


earnest and searching inquiry should be directed 


its control. Is it not of vital importance that an 
to the 
means, objects, methods and results of this process of 
mental and moral culture—this great work of education— 
not only 


destined as it is, to exert so vast an influence 


upon the whole of the future lives of its recipients, but 
upon the character of the entire community of which they 
are destined to form so preponderating an element? If 
this work is faithfully, conscientiously, intelligently, religi- 
performed, then will its 


profoundest depths and spread over the surface of society, 


ously results, permeating the 
purify, renovate, enlarge and expand all its great interests, 
jadvance immeasurably its 
beyond all present conception its 
|diminish beyond all estimate, its prevalent evils, vices, 
crimes, and sufferings. If 
versely, dishonestly, or incompetently performed—accord- 


intellectual aims, augment 


practical power, and 


imperfectly, ignorantly, per- 


|ing to the extent and amount of such deficiency—affecting 
a larger or smaller section of the great mass of society 
in its relations with the fundamental principles of growth 
and advancement, will be its inevitably disastrous and 
debasing influence. 

| Nor are these contrasted consequences in any respect 
| problematical. 
| formly accordant testimony of history through al! recorded 
time, the dictates of reason and the lessons of revelation 
alike impress every intelligent and reflecting mind with the 


The past experience of the race, the uni- 


conviction that such must necessarily and invariably be the 
result. According to the wise or the unwise, the intelligent 
or the ignorant, the right or the wrong training, discipline 
and culture of the mind and heart of the young in their 
| pliant faculties and confiding, undoubting trustfulness, will 
| be the development of character, and the direction of its 
future growth and tendency. Whether brought to bear upon 
a restricted circle or an extended scale ; whether affecting 
| the destinies, the welfare and happiness of a single family, 
}a small neighborhood, a populous community, a State, a 
nation or an empire; not for an age only, but for centuries 
and cycles of centuries. It needs only a glance at history, 
ancient and modern, to realize the fact that the few great, 
wise and good men—the master-spirits of their time—were 
never able to exert any permanent influence over the mass 
of their contemporaries whose minds had not been trained 
and disciplined, and their characters formed under similar 
auspices with their own. Plato, Socrates, and Aristotle in 
Greece—Epictetus, Marcus Antoninus, Seneca, Pliny and 
Cato in Rome; Bacon, Mares, Newton, Taylor, Milton, and 
their illustrious associates in England ; Luther and Melanc- 
thon in Germany ; Pascal, Fenelon and Bossuet in France ; 
| Savorawla and Lorenzo de Medici in Italy; all failed of 
general appreciation in their influence over the mind and 
' 
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conduct of the men of their own times, solely because the 
foundation of their characters, the development and culture 
of their intellectual, moral and religious faculties, were es- 
sentially at variance with those of the masses by whom they 
were surrounded, and when they were ineffectually :aboring 
to improve and elevate. It was only in proportion to the 
gradual diffusion of knowledge over a perpetually widening 
area, and its systematic culture, that, little by little, lasting 
impressions were made on the hearts and intellects of the 
intelligent, reflecting and influential portion of the com- 
munity—leaving, even then, the ignorant, undisciplined 
many in outer darkness and consequent suffering, misery, 
wretchedness and crime. The fundamental powers and 
faculties of the humaag mind being the same in all men of 
whatever race, climate or nationality, clearly admit of a 
development, culture and direction substantially similar. 
Whatever of knowledge, wisdom, mental or moral power 
has been attained by the few, however small their number, 
is susceptible of being communicated and transmitted to 
the many—to all—with all its concomitants, virtueus prin- 
ciples, habits and conduct in all the relations of human 
life—energy, decision and force of character; intellectual 
clearness and ability ; practical discrimination and aptitude ; 
benevolence, regard and tolerance for all; and justice, 
equity, honesty, truth and purity in all the complicated 
transactions of the highest social civilization. 

If this is a true statement of the case; if these principles 
underlie the foundations of all character and conduct, and 
upon their adoption or rejection depend the substantial 
welfare and happiness of individuals and communities, 
wherever gathered together, may it not be profitable to con- 
sider how and in what way we can best avail ourselves of 
the ample means placed at our disposal in every section of 
our great confederacy—accessible to every one, even the 
humblest of our forty millions of citizens—of an universal 
diffusion of these indispensable elements of individual 
power and well-being, social, moral and religious elevation, 
scientific progress and advancement, and national great- 
ness? With ten millions of the youth of our country, soon 
to be augmented to fifteen millions, daily looking up to us 
for guidance, culture and direction, surely the problem thus 
presenting itself for our careful consideration and wise 
solution, is one of no ordinary importance ! 

I crave permission, therefore, Messrs, Editors, through 
the medium of your valuable and widely circulated journal, 
to contribute the most matured results of my own judg- 
ment, founded upon the observation and experience of more 
than forty years specially devoted to this great object, and 
under circumstances eminently favorable to its practical 
illustration. I shall endeavor to lay aside all preconceived 
theories, to divest myself of all prejudices in favor of or 
against any established system, and to consider the whole 
subject from the stand-point of the present and future, 
aided by the light of the past. I aim to show the practic- 
ability as well as the desirability of an education of the 
rising generation of our great commonwealth, as they suc- 
cessfully come upon the stage of existence; universal not 
in name only, but in truth and in reality; not intellectually 
and scientifically merely, but morally, socially, and religi- 
ously in accordance with the faculties and demands of our 
whole nature ; not by positive, dogmatic, ex cathedra instruc- 
tion alone or chiefly, but by the gradual and concurrent 
development, culture and expansion of all the powers the 
Creator has bestowed upon us, and the formation thereby 
of those permanent elements of character which will enable 
their possessor to fulfil all the obligations, duties and re- 
sponsibilities of life to himself, to the community of which 
he is acomponent member, and to the Great Giver of all 
life. 





TO THE TEACHERS OF MARION 
COUNTY. 


In the exceedingly cold weather of mid-winter there is 
much responsibility resting on the teacher in regard to the 
children’s health. It is easy to violate the laws of the 
physical system in such weather. The room must be kept 
very warm, and the atmosphere outside is very cold. 
Teachers may save much of the exposure to which the 
little ones are subjected by seeing that they are comfortably 
wrapped before they start homeward in the evening. Watch 
very carefully the temperature of the room. There is as 
great danger in overheating as in keeping too cool. If you 
have a thermometer (and you surely should have one) hang 
it on some wooden surface of the wall; remotest from the 
stove, or on the side of your desk. Let it indicate not less 
than 60 degrees at three feet from the main floor of the 
room; seventy at the height of your head, or eighty 
at the ceiling. It is hard to keep the floor warm, 
since the cold air sinks by its greater weight. If there is a 
patch of plaster broken off around the stove pipe in the 
middle of the ceiling, almost all the air that is warmed by 
the stove escapes and the room is dangerously cold. Such 
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a place should be promptly repaired, if not by re-plastering, 
by a piece of tin—or even old cloth—tacked over it. It is 
well to have some means of escape for the fou/ air ; but let 
it be as far as possible from ‘the stove.—Circular of W. S. 
Smith. 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


Ir is not in pearl powder, nor in golden hair-dye, nor in 
jewelry. It cannot be got in a bottle or a box. 

It is pleasant to be handsome; but all beauty is not in 
prettiness. There isa higher beauty, that makes us love 
people tenderly. Eyes, nose, hair, or skin never did that 
yet ; though it is pleasing to see fine features. What you 
are will make your face over for you in the end, whether 
nature has made it plain or pretty. 

Good people are never ill-looking. Whatever their faces 
may be an amiable expression atones for all. If they can 
be cheerful also, no one will love them the less because 
their features are not regular, or because they are too fat, or 
too thin, too pale or too dark. Cultivation of the mind 
adds another charm to their faces, and, on the whole, if any 
girl is desirous of being liked by the many and loved by 
the one it is more in her power than she may believe to 
accomplish that object. 

Cosmetics will not accomplish it, however. Neither will 
fine dress; though a woman who does not dress becom- 
ingly, wrongs herself. 

Forced smiles aud affected amiability will be of no avail ; 
but if she can manage to feel kindly to everybody, not to 
be jealous, not to be cross, to be happy if possible, and to 
encourage contentment, then something will come into her 
face that will outlast youth’s roses, aud gain her not only a 
husband, but a life-long lover.—Zedger. 











Collegiate Department. 


WruaM L. Stone, Editor. 





All communications designed for this department of the paper must be 
addressed as above. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF TWO 
PROMINENT MEMBERS OF THE “THETA 
DELTA CHI FRATERNITY.” 





GEN. WILLIAM S. HILLYER. 


At the last convention of the THeTA DELTA Cui Fra- 
TERNITY, held in this city, committees of their Alumni, 
residents here, were appointed to draft suitable resolutions 
in relation to the demise of General Wm. S. Hillyer and 
Mark Smith, the comedian. The Committees have done so, 
and as follows : 

Wuereas, The Most Worthy Archer of the universe has 
seen fit to call from the joys and cares of this life, our 
beloved Brother, General William S. Hillyer, and to 
add one more star to the ever-increasing galaxy of the 
Omega Charge, therefore 


Resolved, That this Committee, as the representatives of the 
Theta Delta Chi, tender our sympathy to the bereaved 
relatives, commending them to the protection of Him 
“who doeth all things well.” 

Resolved, That we see, in the death of Brother Hillyer, the 
loss of one whom the President of the United States 
delighted to honor; one strictly incorruptible in all 
public duties, an active and earnest adviser in the 
councils of our brotherhood ; generous and chivalric in 
his nature, and faithful to all trusts. : 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be printed in the 
New York ScHOOL JouRNAL, and sent to the family of 
the deceased, and to the chapters of our Fraternity in 
the different colleges of the U. S. 

WILLIAM L. STONE, 
FRANKLIN BURDGE, 
WILLIS S. PAINE. 





MARK SMITH. 
Wuereas, In the unsearchable wisdom’ of God, there } 
been removed from our number by sudden death, 
lamented Mark Smith, who was universally known y 
only throughout our Fraternity but our country, ther 
fore be it 
Resolved, That in the death of Brother Mark Smith, we ha 
sustained the loss of one whose character and talep 
elevated him to a high place in the regard of the publ 
and his friends, and reflected honor on our Fraterni 
since the day, eighteen years ago, when he was made 
member of it. 

Resolved, That we add our expressions of regret to th 

more public ones which have been already tendered 

the profession to which the deceased belonged, a 

honored, not only in his successful artistic endeavoy 
but also by the geniality of his character and the crej 
of his private life. 

Resolved, That we offer assurance of our sympathy to tj 
bereaved family, and express the hope that the succg 
of the daughter in the profession she has chosen, wi 
be as high as her hereditary talents deserve, and su 
that, if the father had been spared to see it, would ha 
been the reward of his efforts and sacrifices for her. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be printed in { 
New York SCHOOL JOURNAL, and sent to the family 
the deceased, and to the chapters of our Fraternity 
the different colleges of the U. S. 

FRANKLIN BURDGE, 
BENJAMIN POTTS, 
CHARLES McDONALD. 


The Borrowing Mau. 


BY ALBERT WELLES. 











Tuers are many ills known to the currency plan, 
But the worst of them all is the borrowing man ; 
For he never waits when a chance he espies, 

But at once for a five or a ten-spot applies. 


In all public places, he’s always around ; 

At corners and bar-rooms he’s sure to be found ;: 
A benevolent smile on his face you observe ; 
This is one of the arts which he tries to preserves. 


A tender solicitude beams in his eye, 

Which every suspicion would seem to defy, 

As he puts forth his hand, with ineffable grace, 

And inquires of your health, as he looks in your face: 


But what's in his mind you will quickly discover, 
When he sweetly inquires if you've “ anything over,’” 
Say a five-spot or ten, for he’s now rather short, 

And he never before without money was caught. 


Your pockets you search with apparent concern 

And grieve when your own want of money you learn: 
You did not expect such a call you would meet, 

But you'll step out and get it just in the next street. 


Having thus for the present got rid of that bore 
You earnestly pray that you'll meet him no more, 
And when you next see him, escape if you can 
From that pest of all places “ the borrowing man.”” 


Now this is a type of a numerous class 

Who are striving through life without labor to pass. 
Employment to them is both irksome and tame, 
And those who have money are fairly their game. 


But this sort of fellows soon finish their course ; 
Their clothes from a shabby genteel become worse ; 
On their faces is seen, that there fast running down, 
They at last fill a grave that’s supplied by the town. 


The next class are borrowers on a large scale, 

Who borrow by thousands, intending to fail ; 

Frcm humble positions they somehow emerge, 

Then launch out in business and make a great splurge. 


With costliest furniture, houses provide, 

And in the most elegant carriages ride ; 

Their parties and balls with nobility vie, 

And they cast on all sides, a contemptuous eye. 

‘* The world” they ish with ¢ of cash, 
But presently everything comes to a smash. 

They borrowed and borrowed, till no one would lend, 
And then all their puffery came to an end. 


+) 





Their houses and furniture, carriage and plate, 
Have all at the auction block met a sad fate 
The broken down man to a cottage retires, 

To wealth and its trappings, no more he aspires. 


MORAL. 


The system of borrowing, thus may be seen, 

Is a system of knavery practiced by men , 

Who have lost all respect for themselves or their friencs, 
But they all find the place where rascality ends. 





COLLEGES. 


WELLESLEY. 

Mr. Henry F. Durant has spent one million dolls 
building near Natick, Massachusetts, a college exclusi 
for women. The trustees are mostly practical educato® 
much experience. All the students will be employed 
some extent, in the domestic work of the family. 





Committee. 


trustees affirm it would be easier to employ a ret 
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ervants, and bear the expense of their board and the ac- 
ompanying waste, but it would be necessary in that case to 
hake the prices for board and tuition nearly double what 
ey now are. They have been fixed at the marvelous low 
ute of $250 a year. The institution, known as Wellesley 
ollege will be opened the 8th of September next.—Zra. 
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RUTGERS, 


BoaT CLuB MatrTers.—The freshet, on the 26th ult., did 
yuch injury to the boat house, moving it off its foundation, 
ring away the bridge, and damaging the front of the 
building. None of the boats were injured, fortunately. 
his misfortune has in some degree awakened the members 
p{ the boat club to the importance of securing a boat house 
nearer the city, and at a meeting of the club, held on the 
th inst., committees were appointed, consisting of Swift and 


we ha 
1 talen 
e pub 
ratern 
} made 


to tho 


lered endrickson, to confer with the trustees and secure their co- 
ged, ay pperation, and Hendrickson and Van Zandt, to secure esti- 
deavowii nates of the cost, &c., of a new building. Ata subsequunt 


ne creifneeting a favorable report was heard from the committee 


ppointed to confer with the trustees, and, by resolution, 
Dr. Cook, Prof. Atherton, and Mr. Henry L. Janeway were 
quested to act together with Messrs. Swift and Hendrick- 
onas a building committee. Mr. Henry L. Janeway was 
so requested to act as treasurer. Messrs. Searle, H. L. 
Janeway, Jr., and S. M, Woodbridge, Jr., were appointed 
committee to procure subscriptions and were authorized to 
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-d in issue circulars, Enthusiasm among the students on the 
family @@cubject will ensure success.— 7argum for March. 
ernity 
q COLUMBIA. 
THE catalogue of Columbia College Law School shows a 
larger number of students than any other similar institution 
>. in the country, The whole number of students at present is 


522. The Alumni number 1,115. 

Columbia is to have a new boat-house on the Harlem to 
cost $10,000. The trustees give $4,000 of this. 

As we predicted, the proposed plan for selecting speakers 
for the next Commencement day has been received by the 
class with so little confidence that it has been necessary to 

bandon it, and the old method of selection will be adhered 
to, with perhaps the addition that the writers are to read their 
own pieces, so that the professor may judge how they will 
sound when spoken, and not decide solely on the merits of 
the style of writing. This seems to us the only method 
which can be satisfactory to all. The proposed marking 
system would be in fact nothing but taking a vote on the 
merits of the pieces, and it would be impossible that none 
but the best pieces should be selected in that manner. We 
think that the Senior class did a most sensible thing in de- 
clining to take upun themselves this responsibility, and that 
the result will be a better exhibition of oratory next June, 
as well as the prevention of some little ill feeling among 
those who may happen to be disappointed.— Vale Courant, 
March 20th. 

TRINITY. 


SINCE our last issue a cloud has been hovering over our 
boating prospects. The crew has lost two able men in the 
persons of James B. Irwin and Edward M. Scudder, the 
former having accepted a cadetship at West Point, and the 
latter, who has just recovered from severe illness, having 
been ordered by his physician to give up his position on the 
crew. Now, who are to fill these vacancies, is the question 
which at present is agitating the minds of our boating men, 
and one, moreover, which is worthy of their most earnest 
consideration, for upon it depends our defeat or success at 
the next regatta. One would suppose we might have plenty 
of idle muscles and broad shoulders among us to man sev- 
eral shells, and have substitutes in abundance, that men 
would jump at the chance of representing the bone and 

.. sinew of the college ; but it is lamentably the fact that none 
offer their services. In the event of not being able to get 
better men, of course, the present substitutes will be ad- 
vanced to positions on the crew, and then we shall have to 
look for substitutes.— 7vinity Tablet, March 13, 1875. 








Eps. JouRNAL: I think the teacher who paints her own 
blackboards has mistaken her calling. If she allows her 
pupils to say “It worked splendid,” she is perhaps a better 
board painter than grammarian. 

I wish to know what the author of “ A Woman’s Work” 
did with his quid of tobacco. He describes himself as 
having a quid in his mouth, and says that from that moment 
he never let tobacco pass his lips. Did he swallow it? 
Quid fecit ?— Walter Raleigh. 





THAT surprising Detroit justice remarked to a fighter the 
other day: “This affair will wrench a $10 bill from you 
unless you want to go up for go days. Be careful how you 
sling your fists around after this. John C. Heenan gained 


ollasf/ Something of a reputation by blowing his muscle up, but 
jysil Public opinion has changed. If you want to be famous you 
‘ must discover a comet, or hang around a reservoir and look 
a0" out for breaks.” 

oyes, 


tinue « 


The School Room. 


(This department will be conducted with reference to the practical work 
and wants of the teacher. Suggestions and information will be found per- 
taining to management, studies, government, methods of teaching, waking 
up mind, general culture and examinations. i es and recitations 
(mainly original) will be presented, suitable for receptions, etc. We invite 
every prs teacher to contribute to render this department useful 
in the highest degree possible to the toilers in the school-room.] 


May- Morn. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF PHILIPP MENGES, OF SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Translated by Slack Davis, of Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Yet all is still, 
No breeze doth stir ; 
Yet lingereth Heaven's 
Pale voyager ; 
So calmly looks down on the calm-flowing river, 
An emblem of Love, and a marvel for ever! 


The stillness breaks, 
The morning dawn ; 
Lo! in the East 
The purpling lawns: 
See ! wider and wider the purple fields growing ; 
*Tis sunrise ! and Earth with new splendor is glowing. 





The ground is bright 
With morning dew, 
That mirrors back 
The Heaven's blue ; 
Thus Heaven Earth kisses at Spring’s sweet returning, 
And answers with blisses Hope's joyfullest yearning, 
The zephyr mild . 
Soft pleasure weaves 
For growing buds 
And dancing leaves ; 
All nature Love rules,—who can doubt in beholding 
The dewdrops that deck the sweet rose’s unfolding ? 
On every side 
Rejoicing song 
Doth greet the Morn, — 
O blissful throng ! 
The branches are loud with the glad songs of greeting, 
My heart their sweet echo is ever repeating. 


How all doth live! 
How loveth all ! 
How answereth each 
To other's call ! 
O Spring ! at they breathing comes whisper of Heaven, 
To the soul of all Nature love’s rapture is given, 


Glad through the vale 
I wander free, 
The lofty hills 
Encircle me ; 
My footsteps may stray, yet not hopeless I wander, 
The pathway to Peace ever open lies yonder. 


COURT SCENE, 
[For five boys.] 


[Tus dialogue is, as now presented, an old colloquy re-written and 
greatly en . It will not fail to interest if the dignity of the court is 
preserved. The judge should have an elevated seat, and, if ible, a wi 
of white hair. ¢ plaintiff's attorney on the left hand of the judge, wit 
the defendant's attorney on the right, and the clerk directly in front of the 
judge. A crier can be added to open and close the court, who will, on a 

i from the judge, rise and call, **Oyez! Oyez! The Great Court of 
Chancery is now open.” A t deal of interest attaches to the perform- 
ance of the witness—a performer should be selected who appears 
awkward, but is in reality very knowing. ] 


[Ad being in order.) 

Fudge. Call the next case, Mr. Clerk. 

Clerk. (Rising.| Hodge versus Podge. 

Plaintiff's Attorney, May it please your honor, this is the 
case we bring before you. Hodge, who is the plaintiff in 
this case, has been for several years seized and possessed of 
a ferryboat ; and Mr. Podge, the defendant, claims that he, 
in like manner, was seized and possessed of a bull. The 
plaintiff on a certain day made said ferryboat fast to the 
shore by a rope made of twisted hay, and as was legal and 
proper for a hungry man to do, went to his dinner of pork 
chops and potatoes ; whereupon, said bull observing said 
ferryboat fastened as aforesaid, by said hay band, walked 
aboard and commenced eating the same,which was contrary 
to the statute in such case made and provided. It is espe- 
cially to be noted your honor, that no tender was made by the 
bull of the sum charged for ferriage, which is also fixed by 
law to be 15 cents. The hay band being destroyed the plain- 
tiff's boat was thus illegally unmoored and floated down the 
river with said bull on board,who had not, as we claim, either 
paid or offered to pay the charge for ferriage. On its jour- 
ney down the river, the boat struck against a rock, and said 
rock beat a hole in the bottom of the boat and tossed the 
bull overboard and he was thereby and thereupon drowned. 
A hole being thus made in the said boat, it thereupon sank 
in the water to the great damage of the plaintiff, who has no 
other business to follow, nor has he any means whereby to 
build another ferryboat. The plaintiff therefore brings this 
action before this most learned court to punish said bull for 
running away with said ferryboat, it being as we charge a 
trespass on said plaintiff's rights; also, he demands, the 
amount of unpaid ferriage which jis, 1 5,cemts,, he alsa de- 
mands damages for the loss of the ferryboat, which was 
worth at least $10,000. The plaintiff on all these counts 








begs the judgment of this most Jearpéd court, 





Defendant's Attorney. May it please your honor, the defend- 
ant in this action is Mr. James Podge, a most worthy man, 
who is the father of an interesting family of seven children, 
The bull which has been described in the complaint as doing 
illegal acts is well known to have been a most peaceable and 
well disposed bull. It is charged that he ran away with a 
ferryboat ; but we claim it was quite the reverse of this—in 
fact, that the ferryboat ran away with the bull. The defend- 
ant claims also that said Hodge, by his said ferryboat, caused 
the death of said bull, and we claim damages on this account 
to the extent of at least $500. And we submit to your honor 
that if the bull paid no ferriage, it was because po demand 
was made therefor. And it isa well settled principle of law 
that ademand must be made forevery sum of money due 
and payable. And for a further answer to the claim for the 
loss of the ferryboat, the defendant says that the currents of 
water caused the movement of the boat from the wharf; and 
that he is not liable for consequential damages as was well 
settled in the celebrated case of Jonathan versus John Bull: 
which was tried in Geneva. In all of these matters he prays 
the judgment of this honorable Court. 

Plaintiff's Attorney. 1 intend to examine Mr. Observer as 
witness. Mr. Observer you may come forward and qualify 
yourself, 

(The witness comes forward in an awkward, frightened 
way.) 

Clerk. You do hereby promise to inform the honorable 
Court all matters touching said bull and said ferryboat, or 
any other man, to the best of your ability. . 

Plaintiff's Attorney. Now then, Mr. Observer, what is your 
name, age and ocupation ? 

Witdess. (As though astonished.) Yes, sir 

Plaintiff's Attorney. Well, what is it? 

Witness. Yes, sir. 

Plaintiff's Attorney. Come sir, what is your name? 

Witness. Yessir,name? Why, Tom, Long Tom they call 
me. 

Plaintiff's Attorney. Well but what name was you baptised 
by? 

Witness. (Thinking.) Richard, I guess. 

Plaintiff's Attorney. Well Richard how old are you? 

Witness. (Thinking.) How old I'm thirty-eight 
or forty-eight, I disremember which ; and I dunno but it is 
fifty-eight. 

Plaintiff's Attorney. (Busily writing.) 
occupation, your business ? 

Witness (Startled). I haint got any. 

Plaintiff's Attorney. What do you do? You must do some- 
thing. 

Witness. Oh, that’s it, eh. 
I work for Sam Jones, except when it is too wet, then I go 
a hunting, or me and Betsey take a smoke. 

Plaintiff's Attorney. Well, Mr. Witness, what do you know 
about this bull and ferryboat. 

Witness. 1 heirn tell a sight. 


am I? 


Well, what is your 


Well why didn’t you say so? 


Defendant's Attorney, Stop there. May it please the Court 
this witness must not tell what he has heard. 
Fudge. Mr. Observer you must not tell us about what 


you have heard, but what you have seen. 

Witness. (Frightened air and loud tone.) 
sight about 

Defendant's Attorney. Stop witness—you are disobeying 
the Court. You must not tell what you have heard. 

Witness. (With a desperate air.) I heerd tell afore a sight 
about courts and lawyers. 

Defendant's Attorney. (Oh, that's what you have “ heerd " 
is it, well go on. 

Witness. And I was dreadful afeerd this here bull would 
get me into trouble. 


I hiern tell a 


You know that ere swale down at the 


end of Sam Janes’ long meadow, don't ye? Wall you see I 
was down there a cutting up some grass, and | heard the 
most curious noise. It went just like this, Burr, b-u-r-r 
(like a bull, let it be well imitated), and there,walking down 
the street, was Squire Podge’s bull looking just like some 
of these swells on Broadway (imitating). And I see him go 
smelling and snuffing and pawing along; and then he 


walked on the ferryboat down yonder; and pretty soon he 
began achewing on the hay rope, that Captain Hodge ties 
up with. And I saw him shaking his head with ever so 
much hay sticking out of his mouth, looking just like those 
York City chaps, with their mustaches sticking out at each 
corner of thefr mouth. While he was achewing and chaw- 
ing the boat sailed off and she went bumpity-bump on those 
rocks down there on the shore, and, that critter comes a 
rolling off into, the water. ;; But then Sam Jones dog barked 
ata stump.and [went yp to.see if he had got a wood-chuck 
and that’sall I know abgut it, . (Steps away and puts bis hat 
on and Jeane forward his arms,crgssed on bis knees.) 
Plaintif’,; Attoracy., Mow, yout, honor, as counsel for the 
boat, we congend thatthe bull is ibe cause of this loss, The 
mation bas been, very, cleanly, stated, by. this, yery intelligent 
wiwess,,, The plaintiff had moored his boat with all care to 
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the wharf; he finds on his return his property has been taken 
possession of without his consent, aad removed toa distance 
and there destroyed. He now claims relief at your hands. 
Think of his family—a lovely wife and four innocent children! 
His honorable occupation of transporting the weary traveler 
across the placid river is now gone. The wreck of his valu- 
able boat is still on the rocks, and is entirely useless. Da- 
mages, heavy damages can only recompense him and make 
him a happy man again. 

Defendant's Attorney. Now your honor we are here indicted 
for running away with a boat by means ofa bull. Sir, when 
I was a boy and went to school, I heard the classic tale of a 
bull running away with a young lady called Europa. Here 
we have a bull running away with a ferryboat. Why, sir, 
can a man ina coach be said to run away with the horses ? 
On the contrary, we can show by the testimony of the plain- 
tiff’s witness that the boat run away with the bull. And we, 
therefore, come and claim damages from the boat for the loss 
of this valuable bull. Is any sight more affecting than that 
of a family of seven helpless children, whose father is here 
arraigned to pay a large sum of money entirely caused by a 
well behaved, honest, but thoughtless animal. 

The Court has carefully considered the matters which the 
learned counsel have so clearly set forth. It was undoubt- 
edly the fide that carried the boat away, so that both bull 
and boat have a just cause of action against the river itself. 
The Court will leave the case as it now is, so that either plain- 
tiffor defendant can carry it up on appeal to such other tribu- 
nal as they may suppose will render them suitable damages. 
The clerk may now adjourn the court. 

Oyez, Oyez, the court is now adjourned. 

(Exeunt all.) 


oo _ 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS—No. III. 


“I assure you, fellow teacher, that the discussions all 
have here, from week to week, make a deep impression on 
me. ‘They do on me,’ said Mrs, Lee, in a way so signifi- 
cant that it did me good. I feel when we are here that we 
bind our efforts to the highest good of our pupil. We must 
carefully distinguish between our desires to make our pupils 
know more, and our wishes to induce them to be good. I 
grant that the former is what we are paid for by the people 
of Blythetown, but as philanthropists, yes, as Christians, we 
must agonize to have them grow up beautiful, honorable, 
and in the image of the Child Jesus. Insolence, sauciness, 
talking back in a smart way, all these prevent our doing 
them any good ; more than this they are proofs positive that 
the pupil’s mind is in an abnormal state. There was an old 
apple tree in my father’s orchard that went out of the 
ground at an angle of forty degrees with the earth, and I 
could run up the trunk in among the branches ; and I often 
did this with dog Watch scampering after me on summer 
afternoons. Now, this tree bore apples like the rest, yet it 
was not a true tree; it should have stood upright. It at- 
tracted attention by its leaning over ; not from its beauty. 
So of such traits of character. These boys and girls grow 
up unhandsome and wrongly, not as the Lord would have 
them. They may become house owners, mothers and 
fathers, and afterwards active citizens. You see I am look- 
ing at them as coming short of the glory of their young lives, 
and not at the lower point which considers the pain to us, 
and bad example to others. Now, we cannot if we would 
educate them all at once in arithmetic or geography, nor 
can we in these womanly or manly traits of character. You 
may command them so that the saucy or insolent habit may 
not make its appearance; but the child is a whited 
sepulchre ; he is saucy at heart. Like an old deacon, who 
before he was converted kept a tavern and swore pretty 
freely, and afterward never was profane except when he got 
mad ; so one child is outwardly good, but-inwardly bad. I 
think, therefore, to effect a radical cure, we must begin 
down deep. You must teach a child upon high principles ; 
you must have them act from high motives, This sauciness 
is no worse than many other forms of child wickedness, 
only it troubles us more. I had a boil once on the side of 
my face, and then I had a bilious fevey. Well, now, the boil 
made me the most trouble, yet a boil is never fatal. I will 
urge you, therefore, to aim a good deal higher than to cure 
sauciness—to inculcate right principles of life. For in- 
stance, try to teach them ‘to be pure in heart’—such are 
never saucy. One day I was looking out of the window, at 
recess, and I saw Henry Wetmore give little Kensett a 
tremendous kick. I sent for him, and he came in with a 
defiant look on his face. He had high piled excuses to 
give me,I suppose. I said, ‘ Henry Kensett must have said 
something very unpleasant to you.’ ‘ Yeshedid. He’— 

“ Never mind what he said. I know it is very hard to have 
others call as names, or be saucy to us. But my sort ofa 
boy, without any of the knowledge you have, would have 
done what you did. Itwasdog like orcatlike. It was like 
those boys on the canal who have only the society of stable 
boys and drivers. Now suppose you had said to him, Ken- 





sett don’t speak in that way, tell me something jolly, some- 
thing that will make me happy, and suppose you looked at 
him very pleasantly. ‘ But I couldn't, says he. ‘Nol 
don’t say you could. I only suppose that you did. 
What would Kensett have done then? ‘Why he would 
have laughed,I guess.’ * Well I think so, and now I want 
you to try such a plan as this, just to see how it will work, 
I have been told that it cures up these little fellows who 
want to sauce you because you are a big boy, and I want 
you to come and tell me how it works, for I feel curious 
about it.’ Well that was some time ago and Henry has 
made a report to me several times. He says, ‘you know 
he is very quick tempered, it works first rate, that the boys 
don’t trouble him any more now,’ and from boys I have 
learned that he has become quite a favorite among the 
smaller boys who used to plague him a good deal on ac- 
cout of his very dark complexion. 

“ Now, Teachers, the way that boy cured sauciness in his 
fellows is the way for us to cure it in our pupils. 

“T see an incredulous look,’ I said, ‘in Miss Gould's face 
and next week we will hear what she thinks about it.’” 

Adjourned. 


THE TEACHER’S MOTIVES. 


But again see that village miss, whose inordinate de- 
mands for “ something to wear” entirely transcend the capa- 
bilities of her father’s income. She resolves to do something 
for herself—too proud to go out to work, and thinking it 
unnecessary for a girl of her fine appearance to learn a 
trade, she determines to try for a certificate, but waits for an 
Examiner's Institute as the only practicable method of get- 
ting one. She has learned that-the examiner spends three 
or four weeks drilling his pupils on the special set of ques- 
tiens on which they are to be examined, and she is assured 
by circulars that “special facilities” will be given to the can- 
didates who attend the County Institute. What a love for 
her work this girl carries to her schoolroom ! 

We will now turn to another class of teachers found 
crowding the profession, viz., teachers pursuing thé force 
method of school government. Is it a supposable case, that 
such a teacher can have any just appreciation of his work, of 
the nature of the material, or of the measureless, eternal in- 
terests committed to his daily charge? Is it not very easy 
for a teacher of this class to apply the epithets “ brat,” “ imp 
of darkness,” “ numbskull,” “hard nut,” etc., etc., while act- 
ing as jailer in pursuing what he considers the legitimate 
course of his business in forcing the delinquents to study; 
and compelling them to bring up their lessons neglected 
for mischief or lost by absence? 

Can there be any true love of the work in the heart of a 
force-method teacher? He must be constituted of very 
strange materials if he can find anything lovely in the evil 
passions which he is exciting by endeavoring to repress 
them ; in the waywardness and meanness, in the obstinacy 
and malice, which, for the most part, are the necessary re- 
sults of his own management, if not the direct reflection of 
his own character as exhibited to this class of pupils. No 
wonder that so many teachers slide into book agencies, in- 
surance agencies, sawmills and groceries. It’s all right ; 
they can enjoy themselves much better in any of these occu- 
pations and make more money besides. 

But let us turn from these forbidding scenes (I would that 
you could say they exist only in my imagination) and dis- 
cover, if possible, how the school room, in some rare cases, 
is a paradise watered by the River of God , how the children 
all become as lovable as any human beings can be ; how the 
work of teaching is every succeeding day an increasing de 
light, and the true teacher a man or woman who envies no 
mortal his position, his emoluments, or his fame.—A. Ho/- 
brook. 








PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


In the learned professions, a good constitution is doubly 
indispensable. There is nothing else which so taxes, tries 
and exhausts the life-force as mental effort. Instead of 
being pale, delicate, feeble, and sickly, the thinker, whether 
in the law-office, the pulpit, the editorial room, the counting- 
room, or the hall of legislation, needs to be stalwart and 
hardy. He should have tougher thews, and stronger sinews 
and a more vigorous pulse than the man who holds the 
plough or shoves the foreplane. It has been said, with not 
a little truth, that a small body has comparatively small 
chances of success ; “ people will yield that to mere physi- 
cal largeness which they will refuse to, or at least dispute 
with, littleness of body and self distrust.” No matter how 
true the rifle or the aim, a light ball will not carry far ; 
heavy men, like heavy bullets, do the most execution, and 
win the battle at long range. See Palmerston at fourscore 
still handling the helm of empire with the firm grasp of 
thirty! Look at Lord Brougham! That the King never 
dies, and that Brougham never sleeps, used to be the two 
leading features of English constitutional doctrine, One 


‘ 





would think from his toughness, when almost ninety 
he was a son of old McDonald of Keppoch, the & 
chieftain of whom it is told that, camping out one night 
a portion of his clan, he went and kicked the snow 4 
under his son’s head,—which the youth had piled toge 
so as to form a sort of pillow—declaring that “ the y 
rascal, by his degenerate efferainacy, would bring disy 
on the clan.” The life of Brougham was a perpetual s¢, 
of mental feats and triumphs over the frail physigue oj 
manity. It is told that he once worked six days , 
stretch, one hundred and forty-four hours, without s\c 
then ran down from London into the country, slept { 
Saturday night till Monday morning, and returned 
buckled to his work again, as fresh and elastic as ever 
it not an immense advantage to have such a working, 
stitution as this?—to be able, if a professional man, | 
dure for a whole week a perpetual strain on your by 
and, amid confinement and close air, with heaps of , 
fused papers, law books, and books of reference to 
through, to go on daily and nightly extracting therej 
liquid and transparent results, and find yourself, when, 
rise from your task, as elastic as a rubber ball? Is» 
lawyer doubly sure of success who, after a fortnight’s | 
rious attention to a suit, can rise up to address a jury, 
all his faculties as vigorous and eager for the contest as 
the first day of the term, while his wilted and exhausted 
ponent has hardly more vitality than a bag of sand ?—; 
Mathews. 


Sees 


HEALTH. 


“Tam certain I could have performed twice the lab 
both better and with greater ease to myself, had I kno 
as much of the laws of health and life at twenty-one as | 
now. In college I was taught all about the motions of | 
planets, as carefully as though they would have been 
danger of getting off the track if I had not known hoy 
trace their orbits, but about my own organization, and | 
conditions indispensable to the healthful functions of 
own body, I was left in profound ignorance.  Nothi 
could be more preposterous. J ought to have begun 
home, and taken the stars when it should come their 
The consequence was,I broke down at the beginning 
my second college year, and have never had a well 
since. Whatever labor I have since been able to do, | hi 
done it all on credit instead of capital—a most ruinous» 
either in regard to health or money. For the last twem 
five years, so far as it regards health, I have been put, {1 
day to day, on my good behavior; and during the whole 
this period, as an Hibernian would say, if I had lived 
other folks do for a month, I should have died in a { 
night.” —Horace Mann. 


SPELLING. 


One custom was this. However the pupils were engage 
if I sounded my whistle, all business was instantly su 
pended, perfect silence reigned, and all looked to me, 
no one else was ever allowed to whistle, the bell being 
ordinary instrument for giving signals. I then put out a! 
words to be spelled by all, and the pitch of my voice alwa 
regulated theirs. In this way I would carry them, by d 
grees, from a low whisper to the loudest shout ; then fr 
one extreme to the other, omitting the intermediate sound 
Sometimes, in the midst of a word that they were spelling 
would sound the whistle ; and as this meant that all show 
instantly stop, every one was careful to be attentive, lest 
should spell a syllable alone after the rest had stopp: 
This may be called play, but it was useful play, and wie 
it was over, the children went on with their work m 
cheerfully and with renewed vigor. 

I have often been asked whether I required my pupils, 
spelling words, to pronounce the syllables separate 
I never did, because it was of doubtful utility, and caus 
a great loss of time. I required a distinct pause after ea! 
syllable, but, as the syllables, if separate, would often! 
pronounced differently from what they would be in th 
word, I was satisfied with the correct pronunciation of th 
word, before and after spelling it. This was my cust 
before phonography had led to a more careful attention ! 
the powers of letters ; before any one dreamed of spellin 
by the power or sound, and not by the name of letters; a 
before any attempt was made to teach words before lettes 
If I taught spelling by the sound, as some now propose 
should certainly pronounce each syllable separately, bi 
not, if the letters to be prondunced are called by the 
names. 

One way of imparting interest to spelling lessons w 
common when I was young, but I do not hear much 0! 
now, The boys of a class were accustomed to choose sides 
and spell against each other. 
precedence in classes will probably object to this kind° 
excitement also, but this would not deter me from oc 
sionally resorting to it. 
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produce some hard thoughts, but I do not believe this is a 
necessary consequence of the competition, for I never saw 
it among my own pupils in the course of twenty years. 
Before commencing, let certain rules be agreed upon. 
Mine were, as nearly as I can recollect, the following : 

1. The lesson should be given before the sides were 
chosen. 

2. The words should be spelled in some certain order, as, 
from beginning to end, from end to beginning, from right to 
left across the columns, or from left to right, so as to prevent 
any selection. 4 

3. The word should be pronounced but once, unless the 
first speller requires it before he spells. 

4. No speller should try twice. 

5. If any speller prompts another, it must count one 
against his side. 

6. If a pupil misspells, the pupil corresponding to him on 
the other side must try ; if he spells correctly, it counts one 
for his side. ff he spells incorrectly, the next on the other 
side tries, and if he gets right, he saves his side only, and 
neither party gains, 

Matches of this sort are almost the only thing respecting 
my school days that I recollect with pleasure, and to the 
interest I took in them, probably, I owe the fact, that I wasa 
good speller when I left school, although extremely ignorant 
of everything but spelling.— W. 2. Fowl. 


LONG DIVISION. 





Eps. JOURNAL: 
Under the caption above I noticed in your number of 


March 13 some «suggestions to teachers. I wish to add 
another. I require my pupils to place the divisor on the 
right, and the quotient immediately under it. 


Thus: 78654379 (/ 10276, divisor. 


71932 7658, quotient. 





67223 
61656 





&e, 

By this plan the divisor is next to the several quotient 
figures by which it is to be multiplied ; they can both be 
seen at once. Another advantage arising from this arrange- 
ment is, that the space which the divisor usually occupies 
on the left is saved. Some of my pupils say that it enables 
them to get nearly twice as many examples on their slates. 

WALTER RALEIGH. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


A SCHOOL examination should test the scholar’s actual 
knowledge. I do not mean that it should prove his ability 
to answer certain questions; or glibly repeat a score of rules 
to the edificatfon of the school committee and interested 
parents. A scholar may repeat a page of history with 
minute exactness, and be proudly held up as a proof of the 
happy condition of the school, and of the teacher's thorough- 
ness, when, in fact, he knows little about it beyond the 
“beautiful language of the author.” 

I have myself heard scholars recite page after page of 
history while the teacher and committee listened admiringly 
to the wonderful precision with which a battle, for instance, 
was described, but, upon questioning, have found the 
scholar utterly unable to give one sensible idea of his own 
in regard to the matter, and in many cases have known him 
to fail in attempting to tell upon which side the generals 
fought, or which party was victorious as for cause or result 
it was wholly beyond his suspicion. 

Though with previous cramming, and precaution in ex- 
amination, a teacher may make his scholars show to ad- 
vantage, yet the results are not always as might be wished. 
Not long since I heard a girl go‘ng through one of those 
painfully mechanical recitations which are rendering abor- 
tion so much of the labor spent in ourschools. Herlesson 
was about Balboa, “ who, wading into the waters of the 
Pacific, with his naked sword in one hand the banner of 
Castile in the other, solemnly declared that the ocean and 
all the shores which it might touch belonged to the crown 
of Spain forever.” With much hesitation and retracing of 
steps, in order to be exact, she finally informed us that 
“ Balboa wading into the waters with his naked sword in 
one hand and a éar of Castile in the other, solemnly de- 
clared, etc. On another occasion a machine reciter was 
engaged in that highly important task of telling the number 
of pounds to a bushel of the various grains in the different 
States. His answers were thirty, fifty-six, sixty, and 
finally, all sixty. Noticing that his replies were mechanical, 
I ventured to ask him how many pounds of buckwheat 
there were in a bushel of clover-seed. S-i-x-t-y were the 
solemn but ready answer. 

But these, perhaps, are slips of the tongue. As a rule 
our examinations are highly satisfactory to the generality of 
observers, yet how many parents’ hearts echo the plaint of 





JourNAL, from Superintendent Bateman's report. That our 
scholars do so well in ‘the manner they are taught to do, is 
sufficient proof that they are capable of something better 
than mere parrot work. The fault is, toa great extent, in 
the teacher, and in those who have the care of the scholars 
in their hands. Both parties are anxious that all should 
seem to pass off well, {The teacher knows just what every 
scholar in his school knows, and, however little it may be, 
if he is at all shrewd in bringing it out, the school need not 
want for praise. Then, again, in most of our schools there 
is a systematic course of cramming, technically called 
“review.” Each teacher takes a week or two near the 
close of the term in which to sharpen the young idea on a 
few leading points in preparation for his final appearance. 
He does appear, and the examination is said to be “ greatly 
to the credit of both teacher and scholar.” 

I doubt if a week or two spent in review of a term's 
work can result in any substantial good ; on the other hand 
it gives the scholar a wrong idea of true work, and deceives 
the parent. The labor of the term must be thorough, con- 
stant and intelligent, and, if it has been such, the teacher 
need not fear his own reputation in allowing the scholar to 
stand,as in all honesty he should do, upon his real merits. 
Would I accuse teachers of misrepresenting the attain- 
ments of their scholars? Yes, though a teacher myself, I 
do not hesitate in saying that in a large proportion of our 
schools the examinations are not conducted as lovers of 
true education would wish them to be. The scholar’s mind 
is crowded with facts and figures which at a given moment 
are to be produced for our admiration, while the develop- 
ment of the child-mind, the child himself, is forgotten, and, 
often through the teacher's cupidity, we are made to believe 
that this is education. It is an insult to the word. 
OBSERVER. 


A NOBLE LIFE, AND ITS LESSON. 


Iris no disparagement to other great men departed o1 
still among us, to say that Yale College is better known 
over the world, through the name and labors of President 
Dwight, than from any other cause. Its eminent living men 
win respect for it over America ; but multitudes in Europe 
know little about, but as the place of Dwight’s education 
and distinguished public services. 

Young Timothy Dwight set out in life with many advan. 
tages. Of a good family, the son of a cultivated gentleman, 
himself a graduate of Yale College, and his mother the 
daughter of President Edwards, he inherited at once genius 
and goodness, as far as that is transmitted. His mother 
taught him for the most part till he was six, and directed 
the reading of a most precocious boy till he was twelve. 
His father was often visited by men of high attainments, 
whose conversation stimulated and informed his mind. 

Young Dwight was ready for, and entered college at 
thirteen ; but a broken arm, the want of a tutor for the 
freshman class, the resignation of the president, and the 
breaking up of the college, retarded his studies, though he 
felt it less from the progress he had made before entering. 

Waking up to his duties in his junior year, when he was 
fifteen, he applied nimself to study with such zeal, and at 
such unseasonable hours, as to injure his eyes for life. He 
took foremost places—which might have been had by ordi- 
nary moderate study—but at a fearful cost. Young men 
forget the immense value of keeping abreast of school and 
college studies. They rely too much on spurts. 

Yet Dwight accomplished much. His versatility was 
great. Music, poetry, and the writing of a hand hardly dis- 
tinguishable from engraving, were among his recreations 
when studying fourteen hours a day. Young men who are 
earning their own living often deem self-education an im- 
possibility. He taught at eighteen, six hours a day, ina 
school in New Haven, and eight hours he gave to close and 
severe study. How many young men in banks and offices 
could secure time for study if they would! Men rise, not 
by stopping where the schoolmaster drops them, but by con- 
tinuing as self-educators. 

At nineteen Dwight became tutor in the College, half the 
class being older than himself, and his attendant freshman 
being thirty-two. But young as he was, he was a vigorous 
and enthusiastic educator in Mathematics, and in Rhetoric, 
which had been pushed aside by the classics. He had no 
difficulty in governing. Weight of character and obvious 
capacity are the best means for ruling our fellows. 

Dwight studied law, married, studied divinity, was 
licensed as a preacher, and made a splendid army chaplain, 
his sermons on Sabbath, and his labors and his patriotic 
songs on the week days, rousing the best elements in the 
Connecticut farmers of the brigade. A few ministers had 
founded Yale College, giving to it nearly all they had— 
their books. When the war broke up the college, Dwight 
gave his Alma Mater what he could, and taught a class, and 
preached at Weathersfield on the Sabbath, till called to the 
army. New England, ay, America must not forget her 





the “Father's Letter,” quoted in a late number of the 


Soon after Dwight’s father died, leaving a widow and ten 
children still under age. Dwight had supported himself 
from his graduation. Now he removed to Northampton, put 
himself at the head of the fatherless family, resigned his 
share of the family property, provided for his own and this 
large family, by working a farm, preaching on Sabbaths, 
teaching a school, educating part of a Yale class which went 
to him at Northampton He often mentioned to the credit 
of the people of Muddy-Brook—it deserves a better name— 
that they never paid him in the greenbacks of that time, but 
in specie, or its equivalent in wheat. So he maintained the 
common family—an example of self-reliance, independence, 
and disinterestedness, which most of us are unworthy to 
praise. 

Though unable to read or write long from weak eyes, he 
preached without notes or paper, and was among the best 
preachers in the country; he was at the same time a good 
practical gardener, an accomplished poet, a refined gentle- 
man, and a finished theological and general scholar. 

From 1795 onward to his death, he discharged with rare 
ability, industry and success the duties of President of Yale 
College.—Dr. Hall in the Ledger. 


Literary Pepartment. 


THE MOTHER’S VALENTINE. 

Why should they 
I know of a mother who on last 14th February had 
one of these pretty gifts sent to her, and she esteems it as 
almost beyond price ; because she knows that every motto 


Do mothers ever receive valentines? 


not? 


on it, and every word of the original verses that a companied 
it, were the pure gold of truthful expression from the heart 
of a loving son almost a man. 

It was only a fifty cent valentine, but tasteful and appro- 
priate. Its form is that of a small letter or packet, 2 by 24 
inches in size, supported on a painter's easel about five 
The lid of this package is kept in place by a 
button in the shape of an artist's pallette and brushes, and 


inches high. 


is adorned with an exquisite little picture, representing a 
lady seated on a lawn, surrounded by a group of children 
who are engaged in making and trying on fiower crowns. 
One of these they have already placed on the lady's head. 
Turning the little button, the pictured lid drops downward, 
and four other pictures open out which represent the sea- 
sons. 


Spring is denoted by two young men, one plowing 


and ‘the other scattering grain ; summer, by three chubby 
children under a June apple tree, playing in its shade with 
the rosy apples ; autumn, by a wagon which is being loaded 
with sheaves of golden grain by men and maidens; winter, 
by an aged couple who are receiving the congratulations of 
children and grand children at their golden wedding. 

As a center piece to these four pictures is a brilliant 


wreath of flowers surmounted by a queen's diadem, the 


whole encircling the words: “A tribute of my love,” Ac. 
companying the valentine were the following original 
verses 


TO MV VALENTINE 
I've such a love for her I Jove, that I would go to death for her ; 
Or, harder yet, for her I love, a sterner choice will | prefer 
For her I'll work as long as life, and in my toil reap joy and love 
As who delights in battle strife, sings sweetest songs of axe and glove 
Our mutual love, strong, yielding, pure, and lasting as the full deep sea, 
With nature ever must endure,—has ever been shall always be 
Thou, mother, art my valentine, nor can we, first-love, ever part ; 
For though all space should intervene, love links will bind us heart to heart 
Pure and sweet is the mother’s joy when she first receives 
a lovely and welcome babe into her arms ; 
over with happiness that is a foretaste of heaven, when in 


but her cup runs 


maturer years her children“ rise up and call her blessed.” — 
E. B. B. 


-- 

ENGLISH ScHoo. Law.—A compulsory education law 
similar to that which is now in operation in New York State, 
is enforced in England. There is now anovel difficulty in 
London in the way of exacting compliance with its provisions. 
The holiday pantomime and spectacles of theatres employ 
hundreds of children and the pay is six shillings a week. 
As the fine for parents who do not send their children to 
school is usually but a shilling, they pay it when brought 
into court, as they are about once a week, and keep on 
breaking the law. Higher penalties are proposed. 


-- — 


A vounc lady resident of the city of Cuzco, Peru, applied 
lately for permission to enter the law schoo! of that capital, 
an institution supported by the State, as a student of juris- 
prudence, and at the same time inquiring if her sex was an 
obstacle to the obtaining of a degree of master of laws pro- 
vided her acquirements were sufficient. The Minister of 
Justice replied in an official despatch that all Peruvian 
citizens should enjoy equal rights ; that women were virtu- 
ally considered by the laws in force as on the same footing 
with men, as faras the pee to be accorded by the 
Republic were concerned, and that it was a matter of pe- 
culiar pleasure to the administration to improve the oppor- 





debt to the preachers of the early time, 


tunity of making public such a declaration. 
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WHY NOT? 


Tue teacher stands in an anomalous position to- 
day. Higher up, it is granted, than at any time in the 
past, but still not at the point of influence at which 
he so well deserves to stand. He is sowing the seeds 
of knowledge and character for the coming genera- 
tion His work is upon plastic humanity. What there 
is of wisdom and strength in this generation has 
been ¢aught it by some feacher. There is no indi- 
vidual so useful as a teacher ; none so unselfish, none 
who desire to benetit others more, But though all 
these things are so when we look to see what the 
public is doing for the teachers, we find, that in some 
places, it is paying $10 per month, in others, a higher 
rate is paid, reaching, per year, $3000. In all these 
places in the general public estimation, there is no 
cordial agreement that the workman is worthy of his 
hire, but on the contrary, a general belief that the 
labor is light, and the pay munificent. We find that 
men of a mean and low stamp can be elected to 
office and become rich; a teacher is poor from the 
fact of his profession. And so, too, in social life. 
What is a teacher in the town where he lives? We 
venture to say that many a manly young fellow has 
made a good impression upon a social circle until the 
ominous words, “he is a teacher,” are whispered. 
He finds himself not rated at all with any class 
value. He is no more from being a teacher but less, 
There are none of the other professions that thus 
bring disgrace upon a man. Let an individual speak 
in public, and if he is the minister, the lawyer, or 

the doy 0% he med mii upon a — but if it is 
: his audience at once discount his utter- 
reer ~ “lv, We may be sure that there is a 
pi Fae arfa.., ‘ar results. “The fault is not 
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And why cannot all this be changed? Why not 
honor and influence in the place of neglect and mean 
reputation? Why nota just estimate of a life of 
self-denying toil instead of a total ignoring of the 
value of the cramming and straining labors of the 
school room? Why not suitable pay for these 
priceless labors instead of the petty sums doled out 
with miserly hand? Why not independence instead 
of the fear, trembling and dismay so many teachers 
feel? Wuy Nor? 





Any mention of life insurance at once brings to mind the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of this city. The undi. 
vided surplus is over four millions of dollars, and this it is 
to be remembered is to be divided among the policy- 
holders. The number of persons insured is now 99,172, 
and the company will not insure over 100,000, so that by 
and bye there will be those who will want to insure here but 
cannot. It is avast business to attend to this large number 
of policies. It is a well managed company. President 
Winston, Vice-President McCurdy, and Auditor Lloyd are 
all men of marked ability. 





THOsE in search of a half hour’s entertainment and profit 
will nowhere find it more easily attained than in the studios 
of our city artists. In Dodworth’s building, on the corner 
of Broadway, Fifth avenue and Twenty-sixth street, there is 
no pleasanter room or more tastefully decorated than that 
of Mrs. Julie H. Beers. The landscapes and choice bits of 
woodland scenes, which Mrs. Beers’ has exhibited in this 
city and Brooklyn, have made her name familiar to every 
lover of art. Ferns and lichens and birch trees have been 
so carefully studied in their native woods, that it has become 
a second nature to Mrs. Beers to portray them on canvass. 

Recently she painted two exquisite panels of this charac- 
ter, which are destined for a cabinet in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. The style of panel painting so much in vogue now, 
gives fine scope for the arrangement of flowers, and these 
Miss Minnie Beers paints both in oil and water colors. 
Many a young lady in society this winter bears upon her 
sashes and neck ties, lovely blossoms traced by her brush. 
The water colors in the exhibition this winter, by Miss 
Beers, did not do her justice. She has two pictures for the 
spring exhibition, in which she redeems herself, two rare 
combinations of spring flowers. Now that it is quite the 
fashion to hang crockery upon the wall, if we ‘cannot boast 
a bit of hundred year old tea set, we can have modern 
earthenware painted in fruit or flowers to charm the most 
fastidious taste. 

Go and see some of these pretty things—you will find 
these ladies courteous and cordial. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


It was, indeed, an interesting occasion. Steinway Hall was 
well filled on Tuesday afternoon, by the teachers, each bear- 
ing, as he approached the door, a handsome gray card, which 
said Wallace Bruce will deliver his lecture on “ Woman- 
hood in Shakespeare.” 

The speaker gave an address that delighted all who 
heard it. He showed that true womanhood is the same in 
all ages, a beautiful, a charming thing, never out of date. 
That the reason that Shakespeare’s heroines are so attrac- 
tive to us, is because he displayed the genuine qualities of 
the sex and heldthem. None but a genius can understand 
this, none but a genius can do it. Woman might well be 
proud of Shakespeare. He never is tired of creating 
heroines, indeed he creates one hero to four heroines, which 
is the true ratio to-day. 

The beautiful qualities of womanhood exist for all time 
when the great master takes his pen in hand. And 
Miranda, the romantic woman ; Portia, the lovely domestic 
character ; Cordelia, the heroic maiden, live to-day in all 
women, though not always in full development, because the 
occasion does not demand all these qualities to exist. 

Let us not suppose there are no heroines around us. This 
age has produced Grace Darling and Ida Lewis. 

We cannot but hope that every teacher in the city en- 
joyed the satisfaction of hearing this lecture, so inspiring, so 
beautiful, and so truthful. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL, No. 15. 


A VERY interesting event took place on Thursday morn- 
ing, at this school, in commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the appointment of Mr. N. P. Beers, as prin- 
cipal. A beautiful basket of flowers, roses, pinks, violets, 
fuschias,and hileotrope intermingled with green leaves,stood 
on the desk ; beside it a finely polished rosewood case con- 
taining a massive gold watch. These were the gifts of at- 


taehed and appreciative fellow-teachers. The whole affair 
had been managed by the teachers, so that the principal 
was in utter ignorance of what was to take place. As he en- 
tered the room he was surprised to see the Eleventh Ward 
Trustees on the platform, and a gathering of the few friends 
who had been let into the secret. There was a smile of 
peculiar meaning on the faces of all present, for the pupils 
enjoyed it greatly. The Scriptures were read by Dr. Cregar, 
and remarks made by Ex-Trustee Anderson, a former pupil 
of Mr. Beers’, the Epiror OF THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, and 
George B. Rhoades, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Beers, in response, spoke of the rapid flight of time, 
and of the many who having been under his instruction, 
were now in places of usefulness and honor. He paid a 
handsome tribute to his associate teachers, remarking that 
he felt that every one was an earnest and faithful laborer. Of 
the Trustees, he said, that in his twenty-five years of work, 
there had never been an unkind word said. Harmony 
and kindness had reigned. He regarded his lot as a most 
pleasant one, and with this new evidence of the confidence 
and regard of his fellow teachers he was sure of it. 

The music under the direction of Misses Fribourg and 
Farr was appropriate and well rendered. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


(Ws eannot promise to reply at once to inquiries made of us.] 











James M. W.—“I had some trouble in my school this 
winter that resulted in my dismissal. I think I am right 
and the trustees wrong. I called out a boy for whispering, 
and he came, but at recess he went out and went heme, and 
told his mother. She went to the trustees and got one of 
them to go np to the school with her. When they came 
Mrs. R—— asked me what I had called her son out for. I 
said “ whispering,” and he spoke up and said, “I was not 
whispering.” The trustee then called up the young man 
with whom this boy sat and asked him, and he denied the 
whole thing. Thenthe mother said I had lied, and asked 
her to leave the room, and the trustee too. But I was dis- 
missed, and I think very wrongfully. Please give me your 
views.” Upon your showing you have been pretty rudely 
treated, perhaps it is just as well that you should leave 
there. They don’t deserve a good teacher, and a good 
teacher should not stay with them. Sometimes ‘act will 
carry one through difficulties of this sort. But you had 
unusual perplexities. You should not feel discouraged. 
There are other places where you will be treated like a 
human being. 


L.L, Pittsburgh.—“ I have been for some time thinking 
of leaving my school and taking up the study of medicine. 
I wish to ask if there is not a college of medicine where 
young women are received in New York city, and whether 
there is not much encouragement now for women to enter 
this profession.” We cannot advise any woman to become 
a physician with the expectation that it will prove remune- 
rative to her. The advance guard of an army receive the 
most wounds, and thus of those who enter on new fields of 
labor. There is a prejudice that cannot easily be removed. 
This you should take into careful consideration. There 1s 
a school of medicine in this city devoted especially to the 
instruction of women. It is located at Second Avenue, ni 
this city. 


PRINCIPAL, Phil.—*I have been teaching now for over 
14 years, and meanwhile have written more or less for the 
papers and magazines. I would gladly, if I could, depend 
on my pen for my support, but do not know whether I 
could be successful. I have received in all perhaps $300 
for my writing—never charging a price, but taking what has 
been offered me. Would you be willing to examine some 
of these papers and advise me?” You will find it safest to 
continue to teach, and write as you have opportunity. By 
continuing your efforts there may be a permanent position 
offer itself; You must try and find what you can do best, 
and what the public wants. You will know when your 
brains will support you. The public will be a better judge 
of your articles than any one else. Write and print, write 
and print, getting all the pay you can. 


GRAMMAR ScHooL Boy, City.—‘“I have asked my 
teacher as well as parents about West Point, and now will 
trouble you What do you think of it? I have a great 
desire to go there.” our letter would plainly indi- 
cate that your parents do not approve of your going to 
West Point, and we think they are the best judges, and 
have go. d reasons for dissuading you, while it is a very 
thorough school, you must remember there are others just 
as good ; for the majority of students who do not wish 
military drill, there are other institutions much to be pre- 
ferred to this. 


A SUBSCRIBER in Iowa asks us if an “obtuse angled 
triangle on one side being 100 feet, the other, six feet, the 
third side can be found?” It cannot. 


K. K.—“ I wish your opinion on the following, which is 
now received asthe most correct, the old (English) style 
of pronouncing the Latin language or the new, and which 
will become the standard of our colleges, and the univer- 
sities of England?” The new pronunciation is coming 
steadily into use. The colleges advise students to learn it ; 
and it will in time supersede the other. 

eee eee a a 





AN official report made in regard to the condition of 
factory children in Massachusetts, says that there are 60,000 
children in the State growing up in ignorance, in conse- 
quence of their employment at too early an age, and too 





exclusively in factories, 
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[For THE ScHOoL JOURNAL.] 
DR. ANTHON,* FORMER PROFESSOR OF 

GREEK AND LATIN, IN COLUMBIA COL- 

LEGE, N. Y. 

To write of one, now passed from among us, to speak of 
his merits, to avoid his faults, to be fair and just—this is, 
indeed, ahard task. But, we should always remember, in 
speaking of a man, the day and generation in which he 
lived, the controlling causes which influeuced and the 
measure of light which teached the people of his day. To 
say that the measures he adopted would be generally toler- 
ated now, is exceedingly problematical. Men are the crea- 
tures of circumstances, and, though in this case there was 
an indomitable wiil and a courage and perseverance rarely 
equalled, there might have been points of cultivation over- 
looked or neglected. A man might grow largely in all the 
intellectual qualifications, and dwarf considerably in the 
social or heart-loving instincts. 

The subject of this sketch was a man in acuteness afd 
penetration, remarkable in reference to all those matters on 
which he had determined to spend his energies. In many 
respects he was a model man. The writer of this can re- 
call many points where his real goodness stood out marked 
and true. Over against them we can set other points, by no 
means as amiable and attractive, where the “ Old Adam” 
came out marked and fierce, and where, under imagined in- 
jury, he was quick to resent and unrelenting to forgive. 
While this weakness cannot be contemplated with admira- 
tion, it is one of the many weaknesses to which great minds 
are often subject. 

But there are certain great and admirable qualities where- 
in probably he has never been equalled. As a drill-master 
and disciplinarian he has never been excelled. He loved 
his profession and devoted himself to it body and soul 
There never has been just such a school as the old Gram- 
mar School of Columbia College, a school numbering, in its 
palmy days, as high as 500 pupils, and very many of these 
in the higher range of culture and fitting directly for some 
collegiate institution. To his friends he doubtless was 
thoroughly faithful, but then to secure this they must be 
thoroughly faithful to him. He was to himself a rigid dis 
ciplinarian ; it was perfectly reasonable he should be the 
same to others. Four o'clock in the morning found him 
regularly at his work, and no mechanic, at his daily employ- 
ment, werked half as dilligently as he,as with rack in hand 
and step ladder, and clad in his roundabout or spencer, he 
climbed to row after row of books in his well filled library 
and scanned their contents. 

A man truly is according to his day and generation, but, 
in many points, he was ahead of his times. We enjoy ad- 
vantages in these days, and have a range of studies pressing 
on us, with which but little was done then, at least they did 
not assume the vast proportions and preponderating in- 
fluence which they bid fair now to reach. The constitution 
of man, his abilities and powers, are now better understood 
and more thoroughly attended to. His position, as a part of 
the material universe, is now better realized. Man adjusts 
himself now better to his position and his work. He works 
more harmoniously to his surroundings. He believed 
firmly in the vod, and used it firmly and frequently. That 
was the fashion largely of that day. And let not modern 
educators—so called—think that they have advanced from 
his day in this regard. There is a mawkish sentimentality 
on this subject as far removed from the results of actual ex- 
perience as from common sense. And, if choice is to be 
made between the Doctor’s rod and the namby-pamby silli- 
ness of these moral suasionists, we should have a more 
manly character by the former than the latter. Words are 
not ideas—nor is a course of reasoning and action, that leads 
to a silly, maudlin condition of mind, any recommendation 
to the method advocated. Besides men often reason con- 
cerning what they know practically nothing about. And 
their reasoning would be very fine if they knew anything 
about the subject, and were not moving in an idealistic 
region, with nothing but vorsted/ung for their basis. Author- 
ity, and vigorous authority, is needed in every organized 
community, whether it be the State or school. If a child’s 
mind had growth and expansion, and knew what was for its 
gaod, it would be another matter; but the present writer 
deems that man oblivious who treats and speaks of a child as 
if he was not g child, and is arguing from a state of things 
that does not exist, viz.: the power and competence of a 
child to judge of right and wrong. And also this import 
ant fact is to be observed : children are here to be moulded 
and taught, formed and fashioned as to their character ; and 
in after years, a child weakly trained and poorly guided, 
may have occasion to curse the mistaken weakness that left 
him to grow up utterly unfitted for the life that is. 

We do not think we can speak too strongly on this point 
—not that we would advocate harshness and cruelty. But, 

*Chas. Anthon, LL.D., Lay Professor of Languages, Columbia College, 
New York. f 








to the sickly mind, health looks like cruelty, and a manly, 
vigorous course action,as harshness. There are periodical 
mental phases passing over a country—sometimes by no 
means to be commended—and sometimes of such a cha- 
racter as to stay with permanent results. 

On the whole, the world undoubtedly advances in all 
things, but there are periods of retrogression, in certain 
localities, while the whole mass moves steadily forward. 
And sometimes a whole mass of error moves on, while 
it is steadily changing in all its component parts. 

To some such thing as this must be ascribed those 
changes that take place partially on such a subject as edu- 
cation. We may be well assured, as long as we are con- 
Stituted as we now are, and always have been, the springs of 
human action, the motives, the feelings, the sources by 
which we are reached, the manner in which we are im- 
pelled to action, will ever be the same; that there will be 
the same varieties in human character as at present ; tha; 
some portion will need a certain kind of treatment, and the 
other entirely different, and that no one set of theoretical 
ideas will be applicable to the whole human race. No man 
will be a successful educator who ignores the fact that man 
is a physical being, receiving his organization, his pro- 
clivities from his progenitors, and that he must be dealt 
with in reference to certain great results ; that no man can 
be educated on some one elsc’s basis—but his own—and 
that this fact must be more and more recognized, if educa- 
tion is to be successful, and if we are to reach the highest 
results of which each one is capable. ALPHA, 


_- 


COMMISSIONER BAKER ON THE STUDY 
OF GERMAN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: I desire to add a few words to what has 
been already said, before this discussion is brought to a 
close. The importance of the question which, for the last 
few months has engaged the attention of this body, and of 
the community which we represent, has given rise to a good 
deal ot uncharitable criticism ; and while I am willing, in 
the discharge of my duty, as a Commissioner of Education, 
that my acts shall be thoroughly analyzed, and praised or 
condemned, according to the temper of those who under- 
take to criticise. I am not willing, and I will not permit 
my motives to be misinterpreted either by a fellow Commis- 
sioner in this Board, or by those outside of it, who think and 
act with him. I desire, therefore, to say, and to say em- 
phatically, that I am the representative of no clique—native 
American or any other ; that if there be a sentiment in my 
heart which is opposed to the just and proper influence of 
the foreign-born element of our populat.on, | am entirely 
unconscious of it. I believe, sir, that all men, whether 
native or foreign born, who accept the law of this land, and 
are willing to sustain its institutions in their entirety, are 
entitled to all the protection, benefits and privileges which 
these institutions confer. If this be illiberalism; then I am 
lliberal, but in no other sense. And now, speaking for 
myself alone, I desire to say, that 1 am not satisfied, and 
shall never permit, so far as I am able, any foreign 
element, whether it be Teuton or Celt, Norwegian or French, 
Italian or Chinese, to engrait its language, its laws, or cus- 
toms, upon our institutions. And it is just at this point, 
where my learned friend Commissioner Klamroth and myself 
take issue. I am not opposed to the German people ; I ad- 
mire their thrift, their broad and liberal culture, their inde- 
pendence of character, and their love of their native land. 
Ihave no quarrel with them. But when their representa- 
tives in this board and elsewhere, tell us, we must swallow 
the German language whether we like it or not, then it is 
that [am an American, and opposed to their pretensions. 
Why, sir, the personal abuse to which the gentlemen resort, 
who wish to dose the common schools with the study of 
German, is an evidence of the weakness of their position. 
No lawyer or legislator ever attempts to abuse his oppon- 
ents, unless he is conscions of the insufficiency of his 
cause. My profound and learned fellow Commissioner, 
who is the special advocate of this report, took occasion, at 
the last meeting, to refer to me in what no doubt he regard- 
ed as very sarcastic language. He called the attention of 
this board to the fact, that instead of delivering my few re- 
marks offhand, I actuaily had to read it. To this com- 
plaint I have but one reply. That not having the advantage 
of the diversified linguistic attainments of my learned friend, 
who has been kind enough to inform us that he was thor- 
oughly trained in the schools of Prussia, and is a 
master of philology, which no doubt is true, I was 
campelled to present my views in the manper in which 
I did, and which I believed would be acceptable to this 
body. I was not aware,and perhaps never would have 
been, but for the politeness of my philological friend, that 


the manner of presentation had anything to do with the | 


force of an argument. But, sir, I shall not follow the 
precedent he set me, nor shall I be intimidated by the 


who do not think and act on this question as my profoundly 
learned friend does. I shall address myself to the subject, 
regardless of the doom which awaits me, in the near future, 
at the hands of my Teutonic fellow citizens. At the last 
session of this board, I pointed out the utter absurdity of 
the proposition, “ that by making. the study of the German 
language a part of the regular course in our common 
schools (and, comseguently, compulsory) you thereby assist 
in Americanizing the children of German parents.” And 
the more I reflect on this statement, the more absurd I think 
it becomes. I believe it has been the universal opinion, 
that so long as a people are able to maintain their native 
tongue, so long will they remain a homogeneous race. It 
was, however, reserved for my friend, who professes so much 
profundity of knowledge on the subject of the laws and 
relations of languages, to reverse this and to tell us, that 
the only way to Americanize German children and the 
children of German parents, is to teach them the Ger- 
man language. Well might my very learned fellow Com- 
missioner exclaim, “The world does move after all !" 
for has he not discovered a new law to govern the 
development of American ideas? But I hardly think that 
he was really in earnest, when he enunciated this theory. I 
am charitable enough to give him credit for a better ac- 
quaintance with the history of peoples, and I am sure, he is 
well aware, that, if his doctrine should receive the sanction 
of this Board, the next generation in this city would be 
more German than the present. The Commissioner, how- 
ever, appealed very strongly to our sympathies, when he 
said, that we could never deprive the German child of 
that language in which he addresses his mother and prays 
tohis God. I am not aware that any such effort is being 
made, and if there is, my learned associate will find no 
stroager advocate than I shall be. But surely what is fair 
for one is fair for the other.” Does the Commissioner 
vish to compel the American, the Irish, the French and the 
Italian child to address his mother and to pray to his God 
in a foreign tongue, even if that tongue have all the reputed 
melody and sweetness of the German? And yet the adep- 
tion of this report would look in that direction and for that 
result. I must confess that there is one thing which pro- 
bably in the view of the learned Commissioner unfts me 
for this discussion, it is an utter want of knowledge of the 
German language, I am told, there is beauty in it, that it is 
full of strength and poetic rhythm, and that asa disciplining 
agent in the matter of pronunciation, it would be a 
very great advantage to our children. This, I freely 
admit, for, speaking now in blissful ignorance of the German 
tongue, I am willing to ‘acknowledge that any child who 
could master the pronunciation of certain German words, 
would be very likely to master the pronunciation of every 
language under the sun, and if the learned Commissioner 
had urged the adoption of his report, on this ground, it 
would have more merit in it, than the sophistic proposition 
which he has already advanced. Now, Mr. President, I am 
not altogether opposed to the study of the German language, 
I believe it should be taught to the extent that is necessary 
for the purpose of giving German children and the children 
of German parents, a good knowledge of the English tongue ; 
I believe it should be taught also in the Free College and 
the Normal College. Beyond this, I am opposed to the 
study of any foreign language in the public schools. The 
common schools are the pride of this country, and are justly 
so, because they are in their origin, Americen ; in their sys- 
tem of instruction, American, and have an Americanizing 
influence upon those who paticipate in their blessings. If, 
sir, there be one thing more than another, which has made 
our country honored at home and respected abroad, it is 
our free schools, the nurseries of American thought and the 
home of American freedom. And for one, I shall never 
consent to allow a foreign nation to engraft its language and 
customs upon that system. For this 1 may be borne down 
by the swelling tide of indignant German opinion, but with 
my present convictions, 1 am prepared for this untimely 
end, And, now while I have yet the opportunity, I would 
remind my fellow Commissioners, but more especially the 
very learned advocate of this report,that our common schools 
which are the gift and legacy of a race of great men, were, 
known and respected abroad, long before the German lan- 
guage was introduced into them asa branch of study, and 
they will, with God's help, continue to grow in popular 
confidence and support no matter what may be the fate of 
this report. 


COMPARISON OF SPEED. 


A French scientific journal states that the ordinary rate 
per second of a man walking, is 4 feet ; of a good horse in 
harness, 12 ; of a reindeer in a sledge on the ice, 16; of an 
English race horse, 43; of a hare, 88; of a good sailing 
ship, 14; of the wind, $2; of sound, 1038 ; and of a twenty- 
four pound cannon ball, 1300 ; and of the air, which so di, 





threatened destruction which is sure to overtake all those 


vided, returns in space, 13,000 feet. 
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SPIRITUAL FORCES. 


To some minds the st evidence that 
Jesus Christ came from the Father, is the fact 
that many of his precepts, although too holy 
to be understood by the people to whom they 
were immediately delivered, as the world 
gradually rises under the influence of those 
* glad tidings” which He came to proclaim, 
mankind comes to appreciate, more and more, 
the beauty of those pee and their adapta- 
tion to man’s highest spiritual wants. 

The Jews, as well as the other people of 
antiquity, had grown up under the impression 
that the proper way to meet violence is with 
violence, and the only way to subdue the evil 
disposed is to demand an “eye for an eye,” and 
a“ tooth for a tooth,” and when the Divine 
Teacher uttered the sublime precepts, “ Resist 
not evil,” “ Love your enimies,” “ Be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with hug 
what wonder that they fell upon insensible 


But slowly and gradually we are learnin 
that there are forces more potent than physica 
ones ; that if we overcome an enemy by phy- 
sical strength, we have not subdued him ; he 
remains an enemy still ; but if we overcome 
him with good, he becomes a friend. If an 
@nemy reviles us, and we use bitter, stinging 
words in return, we —_ goed silence him, 
temporarily, but we leave bitter, an 
nas tending in his heart. He eanilaw ode 
enemy still; but if we can use kind, tender, 
loving words in return, we disarm him, and 
make him our friend, and possibly, what is far 
better, make him a friend of Jesus. 

If an enemy wrong us, do us an evil deed, 
and we retaliate, he remains an enemy still, 
ready to wrong us again ; but if we render 
him a good deed in return for his evil one, we 
may make him a friend, and convert him from 
his evil ways. These are spiritual forves, 
Divine attributes, and we fully believe that 
they are omnipotent, and will yet overcome all 
evil. 

Slowly, very slowly, communities and na- 
tions are yielding to the softening, refining, 
elevating influeuces of those preceipts pro- 
claimed upon the Mount nearly nineteen cen- 
turies since. The principles of justice, of 
righteousness are much oftener brought to 
settle the differences between nations and 
society seeks to reform, as well as punish her 
enemies. Meekness does not mean submitting 
to insult and wrong, unresistingly, but over 
coming with higher, holier forces than those 
which proceed from our animal nature ; with 
love, wisdom, beauty, justice, mercy, forgive- 
ness—those are the forces that shall overcome 
the world. 


JAPANESE EDUCATION. 


CHILDREN are trained to be very obedient 
to their parents; they are sent to school very 
young, and boys and girls are taught together 
to read, write, and learn the history of their 
own country. The almanac is studied with 
particular care, for it would be thought dis- 
graceful for any well-bred child to begin a 
journey or a piece of work on an unlucky day. 
Girls are taught to sew and embroider, and are 
usually skillful in all kinds of fancy work ; 
besides this they learn to cook, to perform 
various domestic duties, so that they may in 
time become wise and useful mistresses of 
households. The boys are taught arithmetic 
and the mystery of the fearful hara-kari. The 
literal meaning of this word is “the happy 
dispatch.” But I must explain it to you more 
clearly. 

The hara<kari is a suicide committed in the 
most cruel way by making an incision in the 
stomach with a dirk, which is drawn length- 
wise and again aeross until the victim is dis- 
embowled. The code of honor among the 
Japanese renders it imperative in a well-born 
ian not to outlive an insult received or a 
cfime committed, and in either case the hara- 
kari is the only resource. Little boys are 
taught when they are very young how to per- 
form the operation upon themselves skillfully 
by constantly exercising in may accurate 
passes with the sword ; they are likewise in- 
structed to understand the circumstances which 
oblige a gentleman to submit to this honorable 
death, or “ happy dispatch,” as they call it. A 
Japanese always wears two swords ; one to de- 
fend himself against an enemy, and the dirk, 
or short sword, for hara-kari, should occasion 
demand. You know I told you that when a 
little boy is four years old he is invested with 
two sham swords, one long, the other the short 
and terribly prophetic dirk ; sothat from their 
intancy they are accustomed to the thought of 
this death which may one day be theirs, and 
doubtless this familiarity robs it of many of the 
terrors with which we regard it. One would 
suppose that such tuition would cast a shadow 
over a boy’s life, and that he could not be 
light-hearted and gay as our school boys, But 
this is far from true——Home and } 








An editor being challenged, sent word in re- 
ply, “ When I want to die I can shoot myself.” 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOK. 





POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


By CHARLES 


NORDHOFF, 


AUTHOR OF “THE COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF THE UNITED STATES,” “NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, OREGON, AND THE SANDWICH ISLANDS,” “CALIFORNIA: 
FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, AND RESIDENCE,” ETC. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


“7t should be in the hand of every American 
Boy and Girl.” 


The stand point from which Mr. NorpHorF explains our system of government, and the 
principles on which society is founded, he states in the following words in his preface to 


parents and teachers : 


“I believe that free government is a political application of the Christian theory of life ; 
that at the base of the republican system lies the Golden Rule ; and that to be a good citizen 
of the United States one ought to be imbued with the spirit of Christianity, and to believe in 
and act upon the teachings of Jesus. He condemned self-seeking, covetousness, hypocracy, 
class-distinctions, envy, malice, undue and ignoble ambition ; and He inculcated self restraint 
repression of the lower and meaner passions, love to the neighbor, contentment, gentleness, 


regard for the rights and happiness of others, and respect for the law. 


It seems to me that 


the vices He condemned are those also which are dangerous to the perpetuity of republican 
government; and that the principles He inculcated may be properly used as tests of the 


merits of a political system or a public policy. 


In this spirit I have written, believing that 


thus ‘ government of the people, by the people, and for the people,’ can be most clearly 


justified and explained.” 





As a volume of advice on the tating qretiene of | 
contemporary politics, addressed by a thoughtful an 
conscientious father to a bright boy of sixteen or sev- 
enteen, who had been already familiarized by the 
household talk and pouaeaeet reading with ‘itical 
nomenclature and the ons and in some t de- 
gree the history of existing jes, it may be 
com: would be . a 
cas 


=<. _—— a. Se 
safer ie fora man ready to “ 
fret voto 


beneficent work 


ve all 
the | vernment, of politics 
and tie teonomny. would be an admirable 
treatiae to be taught in all our public schools.— Chicago 
Advance, 

The hook is a short and very clear account of the rea- 
son of governments, the which government can 
and ought to do, and the th which it can not do 
and ought not to attempt, and the ee which 
ought to prevail in its treatment, by ure CTs 


ministration, of the things which pro) 4 come wi 
its province. It is thus a treatise of political ethics and 





of political economy, and an éxcellent one.—J. FY. 
World. 


“Politics for Young Americans” is a book based 


d | upon an excellent idea, which is admirably carried out 
reading 


in its contents. We comm 


end it to universal 

and study.— Boston Sat Gazette. 
It is a-book that shoul e hand of every 
American boy and girl. This book of Mr. Nordhoff’s 
t be learned by heart. Each word has its value. 


ay Each enumerated section has its pith. It is a complete 


system of political science, economical and other, as ap- 
plied to our American system.—J. Y. Herald. 

The great essentials of the American system of politi- 
cal, economical, and social life are embraced in this 
os oe so treated as to make not only a readabl 
but an exceedingly instractive book, well 
to N.Y. Independent. 


Y. 
be = 
many of the works now in use in our schools on the 
same subject. It is our political economy told in a 
came. si straightforward way.—American Christian Re- 
, Cinc' ‘ 
It is a brief but clear summary of the principles of 
government and itical economy, expressed in lan- 
age adapted to the comprehension of youth, without 
Being below the level of the adult mind.—<St. Louis 


There is no narrowness, no bigotry in the book—no 


narrow partizanship; and we do not see why it should the 
¥. | not be introd 


a as a text-book into schools and 


academies.— Chicago Tribune. 





Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introduction 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any teacher or school 


officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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Letter Press (63 by 10), $80. Printing office con- 
plete, twelve founts of type, &c., ‘ 

marto Press (chase 93¢ by 14%), $60. Printing 
office complete, eighteen founts of type, &c., $125. 

Sent C.O.D. on receipt of 25 per cent of the amount 
Five per cent. discount on all orders accompanied by 
the cash. Specimen book of type, cuts, &c., 10 cents 

ddress, OSEPH WATSON, 
53 Murray street, New York; 73 Cornhill, Boston 
Circulars free. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








SPECIAL PREMIUM. 


As many of the teachers have expressed a 
desire to obtain the Abbott Microscope, we 
will give to every one who sends $2.75 to this 
office (not to an agent) a copy of the JoURNAL 
for one year, also either the “Gem” or 
“Pocket” Microscope the price of each is 
$1.50. These instruments are probably the 
best of any of their kind in the market. 





INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT. 
The Abbott Pocket Microscope. 


The time is coming when every lover 
of art or science, every student, ever 
business man, and every household 
want such ami pe. The purch 
of goods, for instance, will require it to 
enable him to examine the texture of 
fabrics. It omaaince, in —, whole 
insects, bugs, &c., alive or ina 
cage, thereby avoiding the barbarous 
custom of torture, or killing. The grain 
merchant and farmer can examine the 
qualities and properties of the wheat 
berry, and of flour. It is the most per- 
fect instrument invented for examining seeds, flowers, 
minerals, engravings, bank notes, &c. e ch t and 








| Schools and College Directory. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univer- 
sity, For information address Dr. J. V. Lansing, 
Albany, N. Y. 





HE ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 

City of New York holds two sessions of four months 
each annually, commencing in October and February. 
It publishes THE MEDICAL ECLECTIC, devoted to re- 
form, medicine, general science, and literature ; 48 pages ; 





ROWNE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, and Academy 

of English Branches, 293 and 295 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn. Established 20 years. Private Lessons in 
all Branches. Ladies Department separate. Practical 
Business Department. Students prepared for the 
Counting House, &c. Practical Surveying, &c. 





IVIL ENGINBERING SCHOOL, of Union College. 
‘ Thorough couree. Field Practice. Address Prof. 
C, Staley, Schenectady, N. Y. 





OFS FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, N.J. 
For catalogues, address Rev. J. it. Brakely, Ph. D. 
UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE (INSTITUTE 
bm s preparation given for any Coll or 
Polytechnic School, or for West Point. Apply to A. B. 
WATKINS, Ph. D., Adams, N. Y. 


ADIES’ AND MISSES’ TOUR OF EUROPE under 
favorable cy Address for particulars, Mrs. 
Cook, P. O. Box . New York City. 
ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
i W. 8. Clark, President, Amherst, Mass. Send for 
catalogue. 





the naturalist, the miner, the physician, the teacher, 
student, merchant, mechanic and housewife, should make 
ion. It will greatly serve the p 
of utility and enjoyment in almost all situations in life. 
Price, $1.50. ddress New York School Journal, 89 
Liberty st., N. Y., who will send post patd on receipt of price. 
Also, The Gem Microscope, 
which magnifies about 100 diame- 
ters, or 10,000 times the area, shows 
animalules in stagnant water, blood 
or milk globules, even better than 
microscopes of many times its cost. 
It leads young minds to investigate 
the hidden mysteries and beauties 
of minute creation. Price, $1.50. 
Orders may be sent as above, and 
the instrument will be sent —s 
Both the “Pocxer” and the “ ” 
will be sent to one address for $2.25. 
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THE BRIDGES OF THE THAMES. The bridges 
across the Thames are eleven in number, and 
over them go more people in one year than 
across any bridges in the world, They are 
fine specimens of architecture, made either of 
stone or iron, and some of them cost enormous 
sums of money. The cost of London bridge 
was nearly $12,000,000. Over this bridge 
20,000 vehicles, and 107,000 persons on foot 
pass every day. Waterloo bridge, which is 
the finest of them all, is said to have cost 
$5,000,000. It is 1380 feet long, and consists 
of nine elliptical arches, 120 feet span, and 35 
feet high, supporte: on piers 20 feet wide at 
the springing of the arches. In six months 
there passed over it 2,244,910 persons, which 
would be at the rate of nearly 5,000,000 per 
year. The toll each way is a half-penny. 
Beneath all the e bridges is a coastant stream 
of boats plying upon the water. They go 
and come, up and down stream, and across in 
every direction, and in such numbers and con- 
fusion that the stranger can’t see how they 
escape running into and over one another. 
And such a noise as the steam whistles and 


the oarsmen and those connected with the | 
boats keep up was never heard anywhere else. | 


In addition to all these bridges and boats 
there is another mode of crossing the Thames. 
It is the tunnel, two miles below London 
bridge. This stupendous work extends be- 
neath the bed of the river, and connects 
Wapping on the left bank with Redriff on the 
right. It was begun in 1825 under the direc- 
tions of Brunel, the architect, and finished by 
him in 1843. It consists of two arched pas- 
sages 1200 feet long, 14 feet wide and 16 feet 
high, all below the bed of the river. The 
crown of the arch is 16 feet below the bed of 
the river. Whoever walks or rides through 
the tunnel goes under the Thames and now- 
a-days it is used by the East London Railway 
Company, whose locomotives thunder along 
with ships and fishes swimming over them. 


THE ACTION OF TIDES ON THE SEA Bor- 
trom. Mr. Reade commuuicates to the Geo- 
logical Society of Liverpool the result of a 
series of novel investigations on the action of 
tides on the sea bottom. He shows that at 
various points in the St. George and English 
channels and in the Irish sea, tidal currents 
were capable of destructive erosive action on 
the sea bottom, and that the materials of the 
Irish sea bottom are principally composed 
of rearranged glacial drift, either eroded off 
the bottom or off the coast by the sea itself, 
or poured into it by the many rivers. These 
materials, notwithstanding the oscillatory 
character of the tidal streams, have in the 
main a slow progressive motion down the 
channel and far out into the Atlantic. It was 
shown that there are pits or gullies excavated 
in the bottom in both the English and Irish 
channels, and that these depressions generally 
have their major axes conformable in direction 
with the rest of the stream tide. In conclu- 
sion Mr. Reade expresses his conviction that 
the diurnal and semi-diurnal motion of the 
tides acting down to the} profoundest depths 
of the ocean accounts for the preponderance of 
life in it over that exhibited by the fauna of 
the Mediterranean. 





Ms J. T. BENEDICT’S BOARDING & DAY 
pa SCHOOL, No. 7 East 42d St. Fall Term com- 
menced Oet.1. For full particulars send for Circular. 


NEw YORK HOMCEPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
i cor. 23d St. and Third Ave. Session begins Oct. 
5, ending March 1. For announcements and informa- 
tion, address J.W.Dowling, M.U., Dean, 568 Fifth Ave. 


Ne YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIG, No. 
iN 5 East 14th S., near Fifth Ave. Brooklyn Branch, 
102 to 106 Court Street. Open daily from 9 A. M. to 8 
P.M. Private and class instruction. 





Ne SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPBHY, 33 


Row. Eliza B. Burne, Principal. Pupils 
thoroug: taught. Teacher's course of lessons in 
Phonetics and Elementary Phonography, $5.00. 





PAcHig THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. Ad- 
dress Prof. J. A. BENTON. 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 62 Bowery, 
cor. Canal St. Branch 1,375 Broadway. Instruc- 
tions every day and evening. 











ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 808 Broad- 
way. Individual instruction. Students can enter at 
any time. Call or send for circular. S.S. Packard & Co. 


Sy yey COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
\ the care of Friends. For catalogues address the 
President, Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore, Pa. 








OMPSON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Ne. 90 Fourth 
Ave. Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for 
operators. 


Wass COLLEGE, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 

ass. 

Every facility for thorough College education. 

6,000 given annually to aid indigent students. 

Next examination for entrance, July 5 and 6. 

For catalogues or additional information, spply to the 
U 


ident, P. A. CHAD RNE. 
Williamstown, Maee., March, 1875. 





$1.50 a year. Specimen copies will be furnished to all 
applicants, Address ROBERT 8, NEWTON, M. D., and 
ALEXANER WILDER, M. D., Editors, 137 West 47th 
st., New York city. 


ONGS FOR OUR DARLINGS. 

**I can assure primary schoo] teachers that a greater 
number of beautiful hymns to ‘speak’ cam be found in 
this book than in any other with which I am acquainted. 
If I were teaching a primary school I should make much 
use of it.” 





B, F, Tweep, Supt. Schools, Charlestown. 
Sample copies sent to Teachers, post paid, on receipt of 
50 cents. 8. W. TILTON & CO., 
178 Washington Street, Boston. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Graded Singers 


FOR 


DAY SCHOOLS. 


—— 
Br B. BLACKMAN, axv E. E. WHITTEMORE 
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ing 
per dozen. 

No. 2—Is in itself, and is adapted to Inter- 
mediate and Schools, whether graded or not. 


taining glees and choruses from 

vocalizing exercises and solfeggios for class work. 

Graded Singers, No. 1 25 a7 
“ oe Le 60 48) 
“ 3 . - 7% 720 
“ > * - - 1w 9 6 

Specimen copy mailed upon receipt of retail price. 

Published by 


John Church & Co., 
CINCINNATI, 0 








‘New York Conservatory of Music 


No. 5 East 14th Street, near Sth AVENUE, 
Next Door to DELMONICO's. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court Srreert, near Stars. 


InstRucTION Datty from 8 a.m. to 9 P.m., in all 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony 
and Composition, Elocution, Drawing and Painting, 
and Fore Languages. 

Terms —CLasses of Turez Puriis, $10.00 per Quarter. 
| - we Two 15.00 “ 
New Classes are rormep Darr. 
| SrricrLy Private Lessens, $30.00 per Quarter. 
| THE QuARTSR BEGINS from date of entrance. SuB 
SCRIPTION Books open Day and Evexime. Tue Con- 
SERVATORY REMAINS open the entire year. 

Max Marerzex, Epwarp MOLLENHAUER, ANTOINE 

Reirr, Jr.. Gro. W. Morgan, W. F. Mrs, Aveust 
| ARNOLD, Sic. E. Marzo, A. Stsmmmavs, W.M. Brooxs, 
| Mark Hatiam, Orro Kupmat, Sie. A. Macre. Al 
| ther, Forty-one eminent Artists and Professors give 
| their personal attention to the different branches at the 
N. Y. Conservatory. 
| N.B.—The N.Y. Conszrvartorr is the only chartered 
| Conservatory of Music in the State, having no braneh 
| except in Brooklyn, and being entirely distinct from 
| Other Institutions which imitate ite name, evidently 
with the view of obtaining patronage thereby. %. 


'Paine’s Business College 


Removed to 1,275 Broadway, 

Cor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 
Paine’s down-town College, 62 Bowery, cor. Canal, 
(Established 1849.) Specialties: Book-heeping, Arithmne. 
ty tour Writing $2.80" Ladise qualiaal op Benn 
ung. 


PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


No. 805 Broadway, corner of 11th st.; individual in 
struction; students can enter at any time during the 
year with equal advantage. Call or send for circular. 

8. 8. PACKARD & CO 











Young Ladies and Children is at No.7 
second street. The Fall Term commenced 
Oet.1. For full particulars send for a circular. 


THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
90 Fourth avenue, opposite Cooper Institute. 
Bookkeeping, Writing, Arithmetic, Reading, French 
and German. Ladies’ Department, Day and Evening. 
| Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for Operators. 


M*s-% T. BENEDICT'S Boarding and Day School 
Kast 











NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


HERMAN FOUR PART SONGS oor 


tirely new music, by the best modern rman com- 
posers. Just right for Musical Societies. Price $1.50. 
» the veteran com- 


ORIGINAL HYMN TUNE 
poser 0 eral St.,” and other favorite tunes, con- 


tains 100 Tunes, Chante and Anthems, all original and 
of the best quality. Price, Boards, 80 cts.; Cloth, $1.00 





By H. K. Oliver, 





SEVEN PART SONGS. For Mixed Voices, 
by /. C. D. Parker, contains new Glees which were suc- 
cesses, when sung by the “ Parker Clab.”’ Price 60 cts 


A E A large collection of Piano- 

» forte pieces for Four Hands, 
is fall of good and most entertaining music for practice 
Price $2.50. 





or home recreation. 


t= Praises of the Biver of Life, our popular 
Sabbath School Song Book, come from all uarters, in- 
deed from all who have used it. Sabbath School Men 
recommend it highly. Price $30 per hundred. 





All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON 4Co., CHAS. H.DITSON&Co, 
Boston. 711 B’dway, New York. 


ECHOES FROM ZION. 
Things New and Old in Sacred Song. Edited by 
Ww. 4 Sherwin. For Prayer, Praise and Re- 
vival Meetings, comprising the leading favorite 
@ with many choice new ones. The most 
collect { Devoti i Hymne and 

Music ever 1% hand 








PIANOS. 


SOHMER & CO., 








PIANOS. 


THE BEST PIANOS NOW MADE. EXCEL ali 
OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 


149 Best Fourteenth street. HY. 





WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made. The touch elastic, and the 
tone powerful, pure and even, 


WATER’S Concerto ORCANS 
cannot be excelled in tene or beauty; they defy 
competition. 7he Conneerto stop isa fine 
Imitation of be Human Vvice,. 


PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /or cash 


during “is month. Menthi Instal- 
ments received. Second-Han Instru- 
ments a great bargains. Traveling and 


Local AGENTS WANTED. A libere! dis- 
count (0 Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, L 

etc. Special inducements to the trade. 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broad- 
way, N.¥. P.O. Box 3567. 


Special ‘‘Safe’’ Offer 


TO THE ¢#” READERS OF THIS PAPER. as 
~-_>-e >____—- 


CHAMBERS’ 
sterling Pianos 


Guarantee unlimited. Pianos sent for approval 
and satisfaction assured. 


W rite to us before you buy 


For information, Circulars and Price List 
saved by our Special Safe Offer 





Money 
Address direct 


CHAMBERS’ PIANO FACTORY, 





MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED «st UNAPPROACHED 


city and by any others. 


THRE HIGHEST MEDALS 


wo DIPLOMA OF HONOR, +: 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


1B 11 pd . wide sale there. 
awarded ctf premiums at Indus. 

ALWAYS sxx eh eter ae in 

all where any other organs have been preferred. 


BES Declared by Bminent Musicians in both 


ONIAL CIRCULAR, wub coin of ame 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
INSIST on having s Mason & Hamlin. Do not 








iseued. ies ae 
. Price paper 25 cts.. r 100. Boards 30 cts.. 
r hundred. Cloth, flexible, $5 cts.. eB 4 bun- 

_ Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, HORACE 

| Loma 4 & SON, 481 Broadway, New York. 


SONGS {GRACELGLORY 
WP SHERWIN bad 8) 0 Yarn 





Mailed at . 


take any other. Dealers get LanOkR COM- 
for selling inferior organs, and for 
reason often try very hard to sell something cise. 


NeW STS sense es 

re and other Cases of new d ~ 
PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN = 
EASY PAYMENTS, so'eceity oars 





ren organ. 
and Circulars, with full 
free. Address a 
Le ty Bye 
TON; % Union NEW YORK; o 4a 
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An institute opened at Osceola, Mich., March 4, con- 
tinuing 24 days. It was an occasion of great interest. The 
following teachers, with others, were present: Misses Hat- 
tie Kelsey and Libbie Hoard, of Tawas City; Mr. R. B. 
McKnight and Misses Florence Mitchell, Kate Fenton and 
Fannie Holdsworth, of East Tawas; Messrs. C. P. Coloin, 
John McCaine and D. R. Hall, of Ausable and Osceola, all 
of Ioser County, Mich. Messrs, J. Kernohan and Geo, H. 
McLean, and Misses Eva Packer and McDennison, of 
Harrisville, Alcona County. Addresses were delivered by 
Revs. J. W. Scott and A.S. Badger, of Ausable; Supt. 
H. E. Hoard, of Tawas City, and ex-Superintendent O. 
E. McCutchen, of Osceola. The teachers presenttook part 
in the exercises. A notable educational fact, and one very 
much to be regretted, is the repeal of the County Superin- 
tendency and rest of the township system by the Legis- 
lature of this State. One is reminded of the old story of 
the New England boy who came West and wrote back to 
his father to come out, because “ mighty small men get office 
here.” We trust, however, that better days are in the future 
somewhere. 


Acapemy Lyceum, of Le Roy, New York, gave an en- 
tertainment last Thursday evening. The crowded hall tes- 
tified to the interest and esteem which this organization is 
held by the community. The programme was ably pre- 
pared, comprising nearly every species of literary attain- 
ments, and the various participators fully sustained the 
high reputation of the academy. We cannot help commend- 
ing Miss Dewey's taste in selecting the music so finely 
rendered by her pupils. This lady seems to have recog- 
nized the fact that the general public are better satisfied 
with music that they can comprehend, than by piano thump- 
ing so accurately portrayed by Holmes in his “ Autocrat at 
the Breakfast Table.” Widow Bebott, and the character of 
Nan in the Madcap charade, were remarkably well por- 
trayed, and showed a thorough appreciation of these char- 
acters. We are glad to notice the continued prosperity of 
the academy under the efficient management of Professor 
Chapin and his able corps of associates. 


el 


THE PRIMITIVE INSTINCTS OF CHILDREN 


1. THE instinct of activity in general (reduced at the 
beginning to the instinct of motion), which finds immediate 
satisfaction in the various exercises of the limbs. 

2. The instinct for the culture of the earth (derived in 
part from the instincts of nourishment and dwelling), and 
which is called out by the cares bestowed upon the little 
garden-beds. 

3. The instiact of transformation, which impels to the 
giving a new form to things, and which, in developing, be- 
comes the instinct of art, the plastic sense, properly speak- 
ing, which leads to invention, and finds its satisfaction in 
the series of the ordinary occupation of the child-garden. 

4. The esthetic instinct, which demands the prior educa- 
tion of the ear as an organ, and shows itself now in music 
and poetry, then in the dramatic art and dancing, which 
gives grace to the movements of the body. This instinct is 
early met in child-gardens by the singing, and particularly 
by those songs which accompany the exercises, by dramatic 
representations that are added to them, and by all which 
perfect liberty of action in children draws after it naturally, 
if neither space to sport in nor other means are wanting. 

s. The instinct to know, or the instinct of knowledge. 
The principal means taken to bring this instinct to light is 
by teaching children to distinguish materials as to their 
properties, such as form, dimension, number—the elements 
of mathematics. 

6. The instinct of sociability. The education in common 
gives complete satisfaction to this. 

7. The religious instinct, for the sake of which we place 
the child in the bosom of nature, in the midst of the visible 
world, and point out to him relations with the invisible. 

In these primitive instincts are found indicated in a gen- 
eral way the fundamental traits of the human soul as these 
traits are impressed upon the history of civilization. If it is 
true that the chief business of education is to give to these 
instincts the possibility of full development, permitting 
them to become factors in the moral life, it cannot do better 
than to master them through the organizing and directing of 
the plays of children ; and this is what the child-garden 





does. . 
Rightly does Froebel call our present education a hot- 


house education. Rightly, also, does he pronounce sen- 
tence of condemnation upon instruction purely oral or by 
books, and call it destructive to all the natural dispositions. 

The child’s soul is treated like an empty sack that can 
be filled with lessons and ready-made truths. Froebel 
cries out: To act and to create, that is what our epoch 
needs in order to become better! 





The greater number of the thinkers of our time echo these 
words. The child, in coming into the world, brings with 
him the impulse to activity, urging him to act and to pro- 
duce that he may be developed by his own efforts. Let in- 
telligent care be taken (and Froebel gives the method for 
this), and the hot-house education will be replaced by one 
conformable to nature.—AMiss Peabody. 





SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


The Board of Education of the city of Elmira, some time 
ago, submitted to the teachers of their jurisdiction a series 
of sixteen questions bearing upon the important relations of 
sex, school age, sessions, seating, deprivation of light, defi- 
cient ventilation, etc., etc. 

The replies of the teachers of Elmira were, by a resolution 
of the Board of Education, referred to the special committee 
on School Hygiene, Dr. Wm. C. Wey, who, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Board, submitted a preliminary report, in part as 
follows : 

Question eight—Mention the effects, morally and physically, 
in the sexes, of drill and competition for public examina- 
tions, including prize contests and other extra work or 
duty? 

Answered as follows :—Three teachers approve such con- 
tests ; thirty-three disapprove of them ; two are uncertain 
or undecided ; nine partly approve of them, and two re- 
turned no answers. 

It will be seen by referring to the answers as furnished, 
that the more experienced teachers heartily condemn the 
practice of prize contests in the schools, as detrimental to 
the moral and phys‘cal well-being of the pupils, and calcu- 
lated to produce more or less of disorder in the ordinary 
progress of class-work. I will venture to add my own 
earnest disapproval of the system in force, which encourages 
the exhibition of showy and brilliant mental exploits on the 
part of pupils who are induced to strive for success in such 
unequal engagements. I hope the Board of Education will 
perceive the wisdom of abolishing the custom which entails 
upon scholars undue mental and physical strains, for the 
sake of a very ephemeral and a very questionable reward.— 
W.C. Wey, M. D. 





FOR POOR AND SICK CHILDREN—FLOAT- 
ING HOSPITAL. 


Ir is announced that the Committee of St. John’s Guild 
who are charged with the duty of raising funds te build a 
floating hospital, intend holding a Lady Washington Recep- 
tion, at the Academy of Music on Tuesday evening, April 
6th. There will be, among other novel, yet antique, repre- 
sentations, a Tableau of Huntington’s Republican Court, 
en costume, Many of these historic characters will be repre- 
sented by their descendants dressed in the identical cos- 
tumes of their grandmaternal ancestors. Martha Wash- 
ington will be personated by a great grand niece of General 
Washington, who will himself be represented by a gentle- 
man Strikingly resembling the illustrious chieftain. 
Mesdames John Adams, Clinton, Rufus King, Hammond 
and other of the granddames of that period will be personi- 
fied by their descendants attired in the veritable dresses of 
their great grandmothers. A dress of Mrs. Washington will 
be worn by one of the ladies engaged in the benevolent 
work of St. John’s Guild. The refreshments will be dis- 
pensed at 13 tables by 169 ladies in ancient costumes, and 
the chinaware used will bear the Washington crest. The 
silver used will be from among that formerly belonging to 
old Revolutionary families, such as the Adams, Clintons, 
DePeysters, etc. The object of the Reception is to aid in 
the speedy building of a floating hospital, so as to make 
permanent the day excursions for poor mothers with sick 
children, by which so much good has already been done by 
St. John’s Guild. 


CURE FOR DIPHTHERIA. 


THE Hamilton Spectator (South Australia) publishes de- 
tails of the “Great-head” cure for diphtheria. This dis- 
ease is declared by Mr. Greathead to be of hydrated growth, 
and that the germs of it floating about in certain impure 
atmospheres are inhaled by human beings. For a grown 
person four drops of sulphuric acid diiuted in three-quar- 
ters of a tumbler of water; with a smaller dose for chil- 
dren. The effect of this treatment was said to be instan- 
taneous ; the acid at once destroying the parasites and the 
patient coughing up the obstructions. The papers have 
teemed with the accounts of sufferers who have recovered 
in afew minutes by adopting the “ Greathead ” treatment. 
Children, almost previously, in a dying state, were declared 
to be playing about within ten minutes, and at a moderate 
computation some forty or fifty of these sudden recoveries 
have been placed on record with full particulars. 
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PLANTS AS DOCTORS. 


In addition to the pleasure that may be derived from 
floriculture, the sanitary value of flowers and plants is a 
feature of the subject so important as to call for special 
mention. It was known many years ago that ozone is one 
of the forms in which oxygen exists in the air, and that it 
possesses extraordinary powers as an oxidant, disinfectant, 
and deodorizer. Now, one of the most important of late 
discoveries in chemistry is that made by Professor Manto- 
gazza, of Pavia, to the effect that ozone is generated in im- 
mense quantities by all plants and flowers possessing green 
leaves and aromatic odors. Hyacinths, mignonette, helio- 
trope, lemon, mint, lavender, narcissus, cherry-laurel, and 
the like, all throw off ozone largely on exposure to the sun’s 
rays; and so powerful is this great atmospheric purifier, 
that it is the belief of chemists that whole districts can be 
redeemed from the deadly malaria which infests them, by 
simply covering them with aromatic vegetation. The bear- 
ing of this upon flower culture in our large cities is also 
very important. Experiments have proved that the air of 
cities contain less ozone than that of the surrounding coun- 
try, and the thickly inhabited parts of cities less than the 
more sparsely built, or than the parks and open squares. 
Plants and flowers and green trees can alone restore the 
balance ; so that every little flower-pot is not merely a 
thing of beauty, while it lasts, but has a direct and bene- 
ficial influence upon the health of the neighborhood in 
which it is found.— Appleton’s Fournal. 





DISEASE IN WATER. 


THE constant recurrenee of these conditions, more par- 
ticularly in water which remains at rest or moves slowly as 
in lakes, canals and reservoirs, results in an accumulation 
of living organisms or putrescent matter which renders the 
water unsuited for human consumption. Even animals 
suffer from drinking water of this character. Some larval 
forms, living in water, have to pass through the stomach of 
animals before they are known to affect human beings. The 
anguillula fluviatiis, which infests the intestinal canal of 
fish, is believed to originate the disease, called “ trichina,” 
which has been so fatal to consumers of pork. Putrescible 
vegetable matter in drinking water, the refuse of a starch 
manufactory, has caused the death cf cows, sheep and fish, 
It is utterly wrong to suppose, as has been stated, that a di- 
lution of twenty parts of pure water, even after running to- 
gether for some distance, will render contaminated water fit 
for dietetic use. A much larger dilution than this has been 
known to produce cholera and typhoid fever. Indeed, 
the fallacy of such an-assertion becomes apparent when it is 
remembered that the one hundred thousandth part of yeast, 
a minute fungus, which the microscope shows to consist of 
myriads of living cells or vesicles, when added to a vat of 
sweet wort, with a marvelous rapidity of growth, converts 
the whole of it into an intoxicating drink ; andif the growth 
of the fungus is not stopped at the right moment, putrefac- 
tion sets in, followed by animal organisms that change into 
vinegar. The effects of fungus conveyed into the blood 
circulation, through drinking water, are sometimes of the 
most startling and distressing nature. The fungus foot 
disease in India, which is frequently followed by the loss of 
feet and hands, is due to this cause. The Damascus sore, a 
disease that has spread all over the East, is due toa minute 
vegetable cell that grows with wonderful rapidity, destroy- 
ing the skin, and ultimatcly killing the patient. Some of 
the smaller animalcules found in water are not more than 
the thirty thousandth part of an inch in size, and yet one 
microscopic entozoa which finds its way into the blood will 
multiply there in thousands.— Sanitarian. 





CHOOSING HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


Many of our correspondents, solicit information as to the 
best way to choose husbands ; and on the other hand, many 
of those whose destiny it probably is to be chosen as hus 
bands, anxiously inquire how they shall choose wives. Of 
one thing the girls may be sure, and that is, that the young 
men who make the best sons and brothers will also make 
the best husbands. And the young men may be equally 
sure that those girls who are the best daughters and sisters 
will also, as a rule, be the best wives. If a young man, be- 
fore he is married, is destitute of those affections and princi- 
ples which come out of filial obedience and fraternal courtesy, 
and a controlling sense of duty, he will be equally destitute 
of them after he is married. The mere fact of wedlock will 
not change the fundamental principles of his nature. He 
will be essentially the same human being after marriage—or 
at least, after the honeymoon—that he was before it. The 
same principles hold true with regard to women. She who 
is selfish, and vain, and idle, and deceitful, as a girl, will be 
pretty apt to be the curse of the man who marries her. 
While the girl who is dutiful to her parents, and industrous, 
and unselfish, and truthful, will be almost certain to be a 
blessing to him who gets her for a wife.—Ledger. 

















WHY YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


New York School Journal 


AND 


Educational News. 


. L 
Because it is the Leading American E2>™' 
tional Newspaper. 
IL 
Because it is published weekly. 
ef 
Because it has a large corps of correspondents 
in every State. 
IV. 
Because it has a latge number of the ablest 
contributors, from the College President, to the 
Teacher in the Country School. 


%. 
Because its articles are short and pithy. 


VL 
Because it publishes the proceedings of the 
Board of Education of New York City. 
VIL 
Because it will give a digest of all useful for- 


eign news. 
- VOL 


Because it will give all the changes of teachers 

with b 
salary. = 

Because all the celebrated Schools and Col- 

leges will be described. 
, * 

Because it will give an aecount of all educa- 

tional Conventions and Institutes. 


XL 
Because it is just and discriminating in ‘ts 
estimate of school books. 
XIL. 
Because it will illustrate many of its articles. 
xm. 


Because it discusses the live topics of educa- 
tion. 
XIV. 
Because school officers look to it as an authority. 
XV. 
Because its Book-Reviews are considered to be 
impartial, and therefore valuable. 


XVI 
Because it contains practical suggestions to 


teachers. 
XVIL 


Because its Literary articles are of the highest 
order of merit. 
XVIII. 
Because it will expose many a fallacious view 
concerning educational plans and methods. 


XIX. 
Because it will actively advocate the elevation 
of the teacher's profession. 
xx. 
Because it will urge the payment of higher 
salaries to faithful teachers, 
XXL 
Because, in fine, it will point’out the real facta 
that demand educational progress and enlarge- 
ment in the most forcible and pertinent man- 
ner possible. 





LEAD IN Sopa WaTER. At Lennoxtown, in | coun 
Scotland, recently, a lady’s death was ca 
by lead poison in soda water. She had been 
in delicate health, and had been in conse. 
quence ordered to drink freely of soda water. 
She did so, and shortly afterward manifested 
all the symptoms that would attach to a 
pitient suffering the effects of poison: Sus- 
picion eventually fell on the soda water. A 
bottle was sent for analysis to Dr. Wallace’s, 
Glasgow, with the result that the aerated 
l quid was found to contain lead in the p — 
tion of 9-10ths of a grain toa gallon. 
effect of that is stated in the following sen- 
tence in Dr. Wallace’s report, “ inary 
drinking water is considered dangerous if it 
contain 1-10th of a grain of lead per lon, 
and some autborities consider even 1-20th of a 
gain deleterious to health if the water is used 
continuously for a series of weeks or months.” 
In@he case referred to the ent drank this 
seda water to the extent of six or seven bottles 
daily, swallowing in the same time no less 
than three-eights of a grain of lead. 
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Made Water-tight, or no charge. Old Roofs easily re- 
paired with Glines’ Slate Paint, which saves soaiian. 
ling, contains no > tar. is extremely cheap, —— 
fi roof, and endorsed by Public Inst tutions, 
leading men in all sections. Send for Book Cirenlar ¢ of 


Home references and full particalare, N.Y. Sure | 
Roorme Co,, No. 6 Cedar Street, N. Y. 





GET THE BEST. 


REMINGTON 


Send for Illustrated Price-list of Military 
and Sporting Breech-Loading Rifles, Shot 
Guns, Pistols, RKifie-c anes. | Cartri 

FMINGTOXN & Sons, Manufacturers, 
Armory, Mion, N.Y. Bl4&2233 Broadway, New York. 


Webster's Unabridged Dietonay. 


10,000 
3,000 dee Oe ; = Leto oe. Quarto. Price git, $12. 


“ 
ee ee Ee ENG pporrogany 
A National Standard. The em in the 


Government Printing Office at Washington, and sup- 
plied by the Government to every pupil at West Point. 











Gov't Printing Office, Washington, A 23, 1873. = . 

Webster's Dictionary is the authority for | > 5 BE c m fy) 
printing in this Office, and has been for the last four |i; 5 ae F 
years.—A. M. CLAPP, Congressional Printer. B= 1% i 
t= Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, | “ = a - 93 x} 
Motley. Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, | ™ > S 2 Eo? 
Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and the| m & XS & i 
best American and European scholars. a Sew 
A necessity for every intelligent family, student, | p. = Se + — = 
teacher, and professional man. What Library is com- |< = = = 7 3 
plete without the best English Dictionary ? 25 5 ; £ a ? 
RECENT TESTIMONY. > "F s 

We have already published such varied, em notte, It expands the chest, admitting easy and thorough 
and numerous testimonials as to the merits of ee ne ape through the lungs and air cells. It joan te 
ues Dicti , from distinguished sources, and both valuable aid to /eachers, Students and persons of seden- 

ieee, that we have not deemed it necessary to — habits, in giving tone and vigor to the vital organs, 

publi largely from those of a like character we are | and by perfect Brac a graceful and an erect form. The best 


ge > 4 receiving. We, however, present the follow- 
ing, quite recent, as representing different localities 


varied interests : 
Springfield, Illinois, January %, 1875. 
Wesster’s DicTIONARY 18 THE STANDARD IN LLLINOIS. 
—S. M. ETTER, State Sup’t. Fublic Instruction. 
Mt. Holyoke Fem. Sem., So. Hadley, Mass., Feb. 27, °75. 
Webster's Dictionary is now our Standard. It isa 


whole Library in itself. It is a mine whose treasures | 
80 like to explore, that when I go to it fora word, I — 


constantly lin ngering to stud definitions and 
word histories are marvels bE and accuracy. 
—JULIA E. WARD, Principat. 


and most Brace made. Retail price of Men's, $1.75. 
Ladies, D Send chest measure. Sent to any ad- 
dress, eae on receipt of money. For sale by all 
first- 7 my dealers, and at the office of the 

CLEVELAND SHOULDER BRACE Co., 
CLEVELAND, On10, 





Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt Supporter, 


For Health, Comfort and Style, is 
acknowledged the best Article of the 
kind ever made. Numerous Testi- 
monials in its favor are —. re- 
ceived from all parts of the U 

For eale by all leading Jobbers 





St. Francis Xavier College, Brooklyn (R.C.), N.Y. and Retaile 
March 1, 1875. FOY ’ HARMON, 

aa th = | = 3 = wore stands —dad rival p. Sole Manufacturers, 

t Ag peo work of the ever pu e New Haven, Corn. 

Indeed, it is no e ration to : 
se tnat 100 bon be of people are your debtors. The ARNOLD & BaNNING, 
improvements are as vast as the ori undertakin New York, Agents. 
URRAY. Prof | _ SE A TS ill 


was stupendous.JOHN O'KANE 
English Language and Literature. 


Theology Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., Jan. 28, 1875 
Webster is considered the standard pepertty on dis 
puted points.—Prof. J. A. SINGMASTER 


OR. WARNER'S SANITARY CORSET, 


With Skirt ~~ and Self-Adjust- 


Constructed etrictly upon physiolog 
ical principles ; it secures health and 





From Rev. Uymanx Asport, a well known scholar and 
writer, and editor of Ilust. Chr. Weekly. 
New York, January %, 1875. 
In the particular department in which I have had 


more occasion for a critical use of Webster's Dic- form. 


tionary—theological and ecclesiastical literature—I Lady agents wanted everywhere 
have found its definitions without an equal in any book Samples, any size, by mail, $1.50 
in the . By its habitual method of treating all Address 


doubtfal words, and all words of complex meaning, 
historically, tracing down their use from primitive to 
present meaning, and by ite statement of the derivatives 
and equivalents in other languages, as well as by its » — 
colorless impartiality, it often throws light on the true 
meaning of Scripture, or on the i significance of 
language, which, by its purely professional use, has 
lost its true character; and I have frequently found in 
the compass of a few lines an amount of real informa- 
tion, and of practical suggestions, which elaborate 
articles or essays in profesrional works have failed to 

ford. In this respect it has, in my judgment, no equal; 
and I do not know any dictionary o the Greek or Latin 
language which, in the thoroughness of treatment in 
these respects, is its peer. We “place a Webster's Dic- 
tio , next toa food reference Bible, as the founda- 
tion of the family fibrary. —LYMAN ABBOTT. 


A NEW FEATURE. 


To the 3000 ILLvsTrRations heretofore in Webster's 
Unabridged we have recently added four pages of 


COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
engraved expresely for the work, at large expense 
ALSO, 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Prise $5. 
a 

G2” The National Authority. 
PROOF.-20 TO |. 
The sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout the 
im 1873 were 20 times as large as the sales of 
any ony o2 er Dictionaries. In proof be sent to any 
fae. on application, the statements of more than 
00 Booksellers, from every section of the country. 

G2 If “usage constitutes the law of language,” 
what stronger proof is pos-ible than the above of what 
is the usage, and hence the standard of the American 
people? And how important to educators that Readers 
and other Test-books conform to such a standard. 

Pubtiches by G. & C, MBERBIAM, Springfield, 
Mass Sold by all — rs. 





Warner Bro’s, 119 W. 41st ST., N.Y. 





PATRONIZE 


AND 


TRIUMPH RUPTURE 
CURE 
SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO. 


ASK = ADVANCE PAY glad FOR 
CURING RUPTURE 


Their mode of Cure is strictly 
Physiological. 

They employ a first class Lady Surgeon! 

Their Chief Surgeon has had 30 years’ unfailing euc 
cess! 

Examinations ~ 4 Advice confidential and free. 
Prices of Truss or 8: rter $5 

Orders filled by or express 

Send stamps for descriptive pamphlet to 


G W. H. BURNHAM, 
General Superintendent. 


THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


An original Magazine devoted to Dialogues, Recita 


10: 


to $20 





Webster's y— 4 setae Dictionary. oe Exgravings, 
me School oa io se 
aoa - 4 
a 6 House “ with sumereus illustra- 
tions and many valuable tables not to be found elsewhere. 
Published by [VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
CO., NEW YORK. 


“ 


annum, by 
W. H. KINGSBURY, 


REET iy TARRYTOWN, NX. Y. 
E. D. BURT & CC., 
%7 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 


BOOTS & SHOES. 





TEACHERS desiring REWARD or GIFT CARDS, 
Prize Books, or School-room Mottoes, would do well to 
address 








Headquarters for E. C. Burt's Fine Shoes. The best in 
the market, W. H. KINGSBURY, Tannrrown, N. Y. 


comfort of body, and also preserves | 
the natural grace and beauty of the | 


The “Triumph” Truss. 


tions, and Concert Pieces. Published at 75 cents per | 





| AGENTS. 


ANTED IMMEDIATEL 


} 
A oe nape yomemen ond wenen toleae Boat 
| 
| 


keeping, Penmanshi to all stow 
ary of $800 to $1500 per — Se 
Situations suaventenl. — 


learni 
stamp MW. Cobb, Presa. Bus. Coll, Painesville, 


“$10 $2053 
LE sg = 


ra pet day. agente Particulazs free. 
BLAIR & 0O., Gan ~ 


ay A Terms free. 
~.* Address 


WA Agents for the best selling Prize Pack- 

age in the world. It contains 15 sheets 
aper, ED sects ren, Pepholder, Pencil, tent 
| Yard Measure, x — of Perfumery -¥ a ‘lees of 
| Jewelry. Sample with el t prise, post- 
| Bros 2 +a. Clreulass ‘free. BRIDE & oo., we 


roadway, N. 
10 A DAY.—EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL.— 
Patent Novelties. Largest Stationery pack- 
age in the world mailed for Scents. GEO. L. FELON 
all ©., 119 Nasean street, New York. 


oe RT OF CANVASSING, on AGENTS’ GUIDE.” 
ya This little work will enable any one to make a 

living. a! mail, 2 cents. NEW YORK BOOK CON- 

CERN, 7 Warren st., New York. Stamp for Circular. 





int of BEST BLACK INK in five 
$1.25 per doz., $1.35 by mail. 
H. G. O Larry, Zanesville, 0. 


One box of Cary’s Instant Ink Powder 
will make a 
minutes. 





MANUPACTORY BSTABLINH HY) ose 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Sealing Wax, Wafers. 


Writing Inks, Fluid, 


Fer the Use of Schools and 
Celleges<. 
187 and 129 William &t., 
BREW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT Ss 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers. 


303-—404—170-351, 
castes the polite te veapest teal Guiaaeae 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
#1 John street. New York. 
HENRY HOR, Sous Acurr. 





BLAC BRWOOD & CO's 


| ea ETO LINE,’ 


The newandineffaceable Marking Ink for 
Cotton, Linen, Etec. 





Its advantages over the ordinary Marking Ink are 
as follows: 

1. It is fixed and rendered a fine and permanent 
| Black by the very process that in time obliteratesall 
| others, viz., washing in soap and water. 

2. It is a finer and mach deeper black, and never 
turns brown. 
! 8. It requires no he+ting, and no preparation. 
| 4, Itis perfectly durabie, no matter the amount 
| of washing. 

5. Four times the pee | 


at the same price. 
6. Either Metallic or Quill 


Pens may be used. 
For prices apply to ) our Stationer, Dragygis(, or 
The James St. John Stationery Co., 


| No. 12 PARK PLACE, N. Y., 
Sole Agents and Importers of 


| Mathematical Instruments, 
| Whatman's and German DRAW a I PAPERS. 
French and English WRITING PAPERS, Imperial 
and Blackwood's INKS, and A a1 Station- 
| ery. 


HOW TO MAKE | 


The very best of 
BLACK INE, 


At a cost of less than two cents a pint. 
Send 15 cents to 





} J. E, SHERRILL, 
Mt. Meridian, 
Putnam Co., Ind 
TO PRINCIPALS. 
An excellent opportunity is now open for a prin 
cipal to secure an interest in an excellent business, 


$2,000 to $3,000 required. Refers to the Edi 
tore of the JOURNAL. 

Address, with real name, RANDOLPH, care o 
Kelldgg & Merrill. 


TO TEACHERS. 


| ASCHOOL FOR SALE. Income $2,000. Inquir 
| of the Editors. 


“HOM | ihe, orrowa TOCKE 
0 Grow, 'szen,' soatey 


“ KE'Sena 20 cts., each for Recrirr, ¢ 
r40cts, FARRELL & Co., 
89 Liberty 8t., 


N.Y 











| now for the first time introduced to the one wal mes onthat 
licity and aigal 
be great z 





NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 




















WHEELER« WILSON 


Sewing Machines. 


MORE THAN 


1,000,000 


OF THEIR 


FAMILY MACHINES 


IN USE. 


A QUARTER of a CENTURY’S trial has 
demonstrated their superiority. 








ée PV BEELER & WILSON’S NEW No. 6| lime 


MACHINE must eventually supersede 
all others now run with which it comes in 
competition. We recommend for it the highest 
award which it is in the power of the Institute 
to bestow.”—From the unanimous Report of 
the five Judges of the American Institute, New 
York, 1874. 


The Board of Mahagers unanimously ap-| of Mat 


proved the report, and recommended for this 
machine the Gold Medal of the Institute. 

The Board of Direction unanimously ap- 
proved this recommendation, and awarded the 
Gold Medal to Wheeler & Wilson, the only 
gold medal awarded for a Sewing Machine by 
the American Institute for many years. 

The Austrian official Repcrt of the Vienna 
Exposition, pronounced it “the marvel of the 
Exposition,” and added, “this universal ma- 
chine sews the heaviest leather harness and 
the finest gauze with a truly pearl stitch.” 

, The Grand Medal of Progress was awarded 
or it, 


What the Leading Manufacturers of Boots 
and Shoes say of 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 





INF SENAY IVF o. G 


SEWING MACHINE. 


We, manufacturers of boots and shoes, are 
using Wheeler & Wilson’s New No. 6 Sewing 
Machine in all kinds of stitching on our work, 
and confidently believe that it will supersede 
all others in this branch of manufactures, for 
the following reasons: 

1. The work done by this machine is superior 
to that of any other in variety, amount, excel- 
lence and beauty. 

2. This machine is more durable than any 
other of its class, requiring much less outlay 
for aes and renewal of parts. 

3. It does the cording or staying of button 
holes in a most elegant and substantial manner, 
without the expense of royalty. 

In short, because by the use of this machine 
we can turn out superior work at less cost than 


with any other. P 
[Signed by many.] 


t8™ It is fast superseding all other machines 
for leather work. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 





“IIE XAT Io. 


MACHINE, 


ranks in excellence with their famous No. 
Machine, but has some modifications adapting 
it to special classes of work. The Tailor will 
find it as well suited to his work as is No. 6 to 
leather work. It might properly be termed 
the Tailor’s Machine. 

Send for Circular to 


Wheeler & Wilson Mf'g. Co, 


No. 44 Fourteenth St., New York. 


Sackep Porm Por CHILDREN. 
Twenty-five large and “es Plates from the Illustrated | 


An Appropriate Present for the Young. | 
tena <> * Life of J ro 4! by | 
myse! been so commended yterian, 
Episcopali Methodist, Hlaptist and Universalist preach 
ers as give evidence that it is the simple Gospel story | 

by the Evangelists who did not belong to any rect, | 
but were the pure and honest historians of their Lord and | 
Master, Jesus Vhrist. | 

The ineffable tenderness of Christ’s love for little chil- 
dren has ever been the theme of the mother’s lullaby ; and 
His example has been followed to this day, inasmuch as 
no man of heart can witness their j and list to | 
the music of their song and laughter, without feeling such 
ay em eae seeing Se ‘sunny days of child- 


Aine Ge gumaite wnlames a Dey etiees is felt 
by every beholder of joyous groups of children. Infant 
schools are always filled with music. The halo shed around 
the “ Infant Jesus” has furnished the subject of the t- 
est number of valuable paintings in the world. Every 
ag believes that the smiles of sleeping infants come 
m 
“ In 


early ages all great events were either chanted 
or sung. Histori and i 


rians Prose writers.— 
's Ni Quarterly Review 
“ All of the Old Tes an rtion of 


d the major 
and sub- 


y 

itamen 
the New, consist y~' _— ounaiotions of inspi 
Doves, lambs and children are always ranged together 
by sacred writers. “The Lamb of who taketh away 
sin of the world,’’ says John the Baptist. Christ com- 
children with the lily asthe purest flower. Chil- 
m, lambs and lilies were in Christ’s mind as emblems 
of purity. The Prophet says, ** Unto us a chi/d is born. 

The Evangelist says, ‘* The child Jesus.” 

I take upon myself the title of the ‘‘ Children’s Friend”’ 
because I love them, and believe that | can most truly 
prove my claim to that title by showing from the writings 

thew, Mark, Luke and John, that Jesus himself was 
the greatest and truest friend of children, that ever was 
upon earth. He knew their value and importance. 

We must soon pass away. They must succeed us. Let 
us do all in our power to per/ect their morals and religious 
belief. ith such instruction they must become good 
citizens, and honor not only their parents and instructors, 
but also afterward inculcate the same <r in their 
posterity, *‘ who will rise and call them blessed.” 

Pusiisuep sy ALBERT WELLES, 
67 University Place, New York. 
24 Weer 16ru Srregt, 
New York, January 2d, 1874. 
To ALBERT WELLEs, Esq. 

Dear Sir :—I have listened with pleasure to the “ Life 
of Christ” as related in the verses which you have read to 
me. The versification is smooth and fluent, and in giving 
the words of Jesus, you have, in spite of the difficulty of 
the task, adhered quite closely to the text. Metre and 
rhyme have a strong attraction for aan, many of 
whom will be drawn, by such a presentation of the Life 
of Christ as you have given, to read of Him, and to re- 
member His teachings. Wishing you success in your en- 
deavor to familiarize the rising generation at an early 
age, with His words, and the events of His life. I am, Sir, 

meme EE 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
New York, Oct. 10, 1874. 
To ALBERT WELLES, 


Fan te yb to refer to the gratifica- 
tion I had in listening to your very beautiful poetic version 
of the “* Life of the Saviour.’’ It is a work much needed 
in families and Sunday Schools of the country, inasmuch 
as it is the only production of the kind which will satisfy 
the natural craving of children for instruction in a pleas- 


form. 
“fe is calculated to lead directly to the study of the New 
Test t, and mothers, and Sabbath School teachers, 
will have a valuable adjunct and assistant in this charm- 
ing producticn, which is admirably adapted to the inquir- 
ing a of youth, in sacred things, wholly divested of 
20) 


ogy. 

Your work is not only valuable for its extreme simplicity 
and beauty of rhythm, but also on account of its entire 
absence of sectarianism. There are no doctrines inculcated, 
and therefore your book will be equally useful to, and 
valued by, every denomination or saligious sect. 

Hoping that you may take measures for placing this 
effort of your genius in the hands of Christian mothers 
and Sunday School instructors. I have the honor to re- 
main, Your friend and well wisher, 

J. V.C. SMITH, 
(Ex-Mayor of Boston) 
No. 306 Seconp AVENUE, November 20, 1873. 

Mr. Albert Welles has read to me a very good piece of 
versification. A narrative of the beginning and end of 
our Lord’s career upon earth, with two or three of His 
miraculous works. I think it would be an addition to our 
apparatus of instruction for the young. It is easy, flow- 
ing in its rhythm, clear in its statement, and very literal 
in its imitation of the sacred text. 

HOWARD CROSBY 
(Chancellor of the University). 
Rooms oF THE AMERICAN Tract Socigty, 
New York, October 22, 1873. 


My dear Sir:—I have been much tified by heari 
read your poetical version of the “ of Christ,” wh 
seems to me to have one special merit in harmony with a 
long recognized excellence of the Gospels themselves, 
namely, the plain, unadorned and vy mer ty oe sim- 

licity of the style. The E lists evidently had one 
thin todo, to tell a true and honest story as simply as 

ie. You have put this narrative into smooth and 
owing verse, and many a young reader, I’ve no doubt, 
will read it with alley and ene it well. 
ery y yours, 
W. W. RAND. 
No. 111 East 197TH STREET, 


New York, Nov. 24, 1874. 

ALBERT WELLES, Esq. 

My dear Sir :—I have road with interest the verses you 
ne enclosed ey m ‘., 

our purpose is an admirable one. Parents, pastors 
and t he will wel the aid your poem lends them 
in their efforts to win for Him who best may claim the 
title “Children’s Friend,” the little ones entrusted to 
their care. eee | Fy 

. T. SABINE 


(Pastor of the Church of the Atonement). 
From the “ Home Jt .’ Dec. 23, 1874. 





Mr. ALBERT WELLES. 





any attempt to improve the original.” 
wy ty te ADISON Sq 
New Yo 


Pe eccak: to ketongeh shittonn. tn Lanes and, ouhests, tn 
the wondrous life of our Lord upon the earth, and so I 





The Life of Jesus, the Messiah, $20 BONDS, 
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CITY BUREAU 
FOR THE SALE OF THE 


First Mortgage Premium Bonds 


OF THE 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


SECURED BY A TRUST DEED OF THE WHOLE 
PROPERTY, AUTHORIZED BY A SPECIAL 
ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, PASSED 
APRIL 29th, 1874. 


The Purchaser of a $20 Bond 


Will receive for his Bond at the time of redemption the 
amount imvested, and a bonus in lieu of interest. The 
interest on the whole Loan is unequally distributed in 
Premiums ranging from $100,000 downwards. In no 
case can a bondholder receive less than $21, and may 
become entitled to any of the following sums: 


APRIL AND OCTOBER 
IN EACH YEAR. 


JANUARY AND JULY 
IN EACH YEAR. 


$100,000 $35,000 
$10,000 $500 $10,000 $500 
5,000 200 5,000 200 
8,000 100 3,000 200 
1,000 50 1,000 50 


Four distributions per year—January, April, July and 
October—which will continue until the whole loan is 
redeemed. These Bonds are placed at the small de- 
nomination of $20, im order to bring them within the 
reach of those who have hitherto been debarred from 
taking an interest in large undertakings. 

Every one will here find a safe investment, with 
guaranteed interest, and the additional opportunity of 
obtaining a very large sum of money. 

It isthe most equitable system of Finance now in 
use, as the holder of the Bonds and the Company are 
equally benefited. One half of the Loan, say ten mil- 
lions, will be invested in Mortgage and Government 
Bonds, the interest on which will pay off the Bonds of 
the Cempary, and the residue in the lands and Crystal 


Palace Building, which secures the Bondholders by a. 


Trust Deed. 

All Future allotments will be made precisely as an- 
nounced. It will be an inflexible rule not to pudlish the 
names of the holders of the Bonds which obtain pre- 
miums. 


Apply for Bonde, or circulars, or information to 


ALBERT WELLES, 
67 University Place. 


BURBAU FOR THE SALE BY INSTALLMENT OF THE 
FIRST MORTCACE 


Premium Bonds of the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


[From the Herald Sept. 8, 1874.] 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Yesterday afternoon Tammany Hall was filled by a 
respectable gathering to witness the first premium al- 
lotment of the Industrial Exhibition Bonds, which 
event inaugurated a new epoch in American finance. 
The system upon which the drawing was made is one 
which comes to America with the highest European 
indorsement. The French, Prussian and other govern- 
ments have raised immense sums—over $600,000,000 in 
gold by means of this system, which is the creation of 
the Rothschilds. In the opening address, F. A. 
Alberger, President of the Company, stated at great 
length the workings of the system, saying, in the 
course of the explanation, that as each bond cost only 
$2) it was within the power of the workingman and 
tradesman, to assist in one of the greatest enterprises 
that New York City had ever taken in hand. The 
system, besides the foreign prestige and experience 
spoken of, has the sanction of the Legislature of the 
State by Special enactment. 

Some time since a detailed account of the plans of the 
Industrial Exhibition Company were published in the 
Herald. To re-state the object of the Company tersely, 
it is to build on what is now known as the “Cattle 


hich | yards,” between Ninety-eighth and One hundred and 
id | second streets, near Central Park, a Crystal Palace, 


which is to serve as a perpetual museum, exhibition 
and sales mart, fer the industries of the nations of the 
earth. It is hoped to have the buildings finished in 
1876, so that all the produets and works of art which 
have been at Philadelphia on exhibition, can be 
brought here and left permanently as a monument to 
American and foreign industry. 


a Remit by Draft on New York City Banks, by 
Registered Letter, or Post Office Money Order. 





TO THRACHERS. 
The New York Fchoal 
Sournal Printing ompany 
haue every facility for furnish- 
ing, at shartest notice, all kinds 
of Printed ar ~nqraued 
Programmes, 
Inuttations, 
furculars, 
Pamphlets, 
etter Heads a 
feards, &c., Xe. 


The mast madern and taste- 
fully designed type used, and 
the kest skilled workmen em- 
hloyed. 

Gweusatnal. stddress, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


89 LIBERTY STREET. 


COLLEGE PRINTING. 


ataloques, 
Saciety Pamphlets, 
~Snuttations, 
Programmes, 
Letter Heads, Xe. 
Gatten uh in the handsomeat 
styles. 

Printed, Lithographed, and 
Gnqraued work of elegant de- 
siqn and superior finish. 

sStddress, 


New York School Journal 


PUBLISHING C0., 
89 LIBERTY STREET. 








EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO 


EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS, 


COLLECES, 


Will be found in the Enlarged and Illustrated 


New YoRK ScHOOL JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 





SKETCHES OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


STORIES BY OUR BEST WRITERS. 





THE LEADING TEACHERS OF THE COUNTRY 
TAKE IT. 





PRICE, 82.50 PER YEAR. 
Try rt 81x Monrus For $1.00, 





Teachers be sure and send for a specimen copy to 


KELLOGG & MERRILL? 
89 Liberty St., New York. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE. 


A WriTER on Windsor Castle in Chicago 
nter-Ocean, BBY : 

The castle is situated on the summit of a 
{11 100 feet above the Thames, and forms a 
mspicuous feature in the landscape for many 
jles around. It is an immense structure, 
wering seventeen acres of ground, and is said 
»be the largest castle ever built in Europe. 
: contains sevenseen maguificent state apart- 
euts, seventy-nine bed-rooms, sixty-five sit- 
ing-rooms, and forty eight miscellaneous 
oms, including kitchen, pantry, confectionary 
nd store-rooms ; in addition to these there 
re apartments forthe accommodation of 240 
rvants. 

Having been commenced by William the 
‘onqueror, in 1066, with additions built by 
very succeeding monarch down to the time 
‘George IV., there wasa strange intermixture 
n many parts of the castle of the earliest 
nd latest styles of Gothic architecture, and 
xcepting for the beauty of its situation— 
nich can scarcely be surpassed— Windsor 
ssesses too much the appearance of an 
ncient fortress to make it very attractive as a 
lace of residence. Yet there is a sort of 
mysterious grandeur about the cold, stately 
jle which seems to impress all those who ap- 
yoach it. When the Queen is not residing 
ere, visitors are admitted to the court-yards, 
tate apartments, St. George’s Chapel and 
loisters, the terraces and Round Tower, or 
keep.” Those who fortunate enough to 
ave “friends at court” can see much of the 
astle otherwise inaccessible to the “ common 
erd.” 
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HIGH PLACES. 


TuE highest spot on the globe inhabited by 
human beings is the Boodhist cloister of Hanie, 
n Thibet, where twenty-one priests live at an 
ltitude of 16,000 feet. The monks of St. 
Bernard, whose monastry is 8,117 feet high, 
re obliged to descend frequently to the valleys 
yelow in order to obtain relief from the asthma 
nduced by the rarity of the atmosphere about 
heir mountain eyrie. At the end of ten years’ 
rvice in the monastry they are compelled to 
hange their exhaulted abode for a permanent 
sidence at the ordinary level. When the 
rothers Schlaginswell explored the glaciers 
bf the Ibi Gamin, tn Thibet, they once en- 
amped at 21,000 feet—the highest altitude at 
which a European ever passed the night. 

At the top of Mount Blanc, 15,781 feet above 
he level of the sea, Professor Tyndall spent 
night, and with less comfort than his guide, 
rho found it very unpleasant. In July, 1872, 
{r.Glaisher and Mr. Coxwell ascended in a 
valloon to the enormous height of 38,600 feet. 
Before starting Mr. Glaisher’s pulse beat 76 
trokes per minute, and Mr. Coxwell’s 74. At 

7,000 feet Mr. Glaisher’s pulse had increased 

» 84, and Mr. Coxwell’s to 100. At 19,000 the 
hands and lips of the aeronauts turned quite 

lue. At 26,000 feet Mr. Glaisher could hear 
his heart beat, and his breathings became op- 
ressed. At 28,000 he became senseless ; not- 

ithstanding which he still ascended another 
),000 feet, when his hands ware paralized and 
jad to open the valve with his teeth. In the 
Alps, at the height of 13,000 feet, climbers 
uffer from the rarity of the air; yet in the 
Andes persons can dwell, as at Potosi, at a 
height of from 13,000 to 15,000 feet without 
neonvenience. 












RurrurE can be cured without suffering. 

Elastic trusses are superseding all others. 
3:fore buying metal trusses or supporters, 
all or send for a descriptive circular to the 
lastic Truss Company, 683 Broadway, New 
‘ork. 


PERSONAL.—Those who are troubled with 
\euralgia, rheumatism, heart disease, asthma, 
ronchitis, epilectic fits, ear discharges, ca 
arrh, deafness, etc., etc., are requested to send 
heir names and address and one cent stamp 
0 James P. Campbell, M. D., 66 Fulton street, 
. Y., and receive free for three months a 
opy of his family paper, containing four pages 
valuable recipes, and a treatise on catarrh. 


HEADACHE AND NERVOUSNEss. It is an 
blished fact that the Extract of Cranber. 
ies and Hemp combined, by Dr. J. P. Miller, 
27 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa., permanently 
ures the most obstinate cases of dyspeptic, 
hervous or sick headache, and is an absolute 
Specific for neuralgia and nervousness. Pre 
ar ed inpills, 50 cents a box. Sent by mail. 


Lapres. Two cut paper patterns of any 
tyle of Mme. Harris’ make will be sent to 
hose subscribing for the Youne LapIEs’ 
ASHION JOURNAL. It has all the latest 
yles with excellent reading. The JouRNAL 
ll be sent every month free of , for 
poe year on receipt of 36 cents. d stamp 
orcopy. Patterns of any article and of the 
atest style, sent to any address on receipt of 
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DOUBLE FACED & DOUBLE WARP 
BLACK ALPACAS. 


BEAVER BRAND 








[TRADE MARK PATENTED.) 


SILK FINISHED 


Black Pure Mohairs 


Are Handsomer than ever for Spring Wear, 


“SABLE BRAND.” 





Diamond Lustre Turkish Brilliantines. 
We take pleasure in — your special attention 
our 


“Sable Brand of Turkish Brilliantines.” 
These beautiful goods are sold by most of the leading 
Dry Goods Retailers throughout the United States. 
&" Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket is 
attached to each piece bearing a picture of the Opera 
House, a Beaver, or a Sable. 


Also, Pure Silk Warp Black Alpacas. 


SOLE IMPORTERS, 


EVANS, PEAKE & CO,, 


380 & 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





J. W. SMITH, 


Steam Heating and Ventilating Engineer, 


Furnishes plans and specifications, and will contract 
fer heating and ventilating public and private buildings 

steam. 

"special attention given to heating and ventilati: 
school houses and all buildings requiring thoroug' 
ventilation. 

J.W. 8. has recently completed the hea’ and ven- 
tilating of two of the Lasnent and best school houses in 
the city of Cleveland, both of which have been pro- 
nounced a complete success by all who have examined 
them. 

Refers, by permiesion, to the following: 

- G. WarrTsrson, Eaq., President of 
cation, 


F. Busune, 
J.C, Dewar, 
W. K. Surra, 


A. J. Ricxorr, Superintendent of Education, 
Watrer Biytue, Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Office at the CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


JNO. F. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, N. 
Manufacturer of a)l kinds of 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHURCH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 


Pins, Badges & Medals, 


At short notice and very reasonable prices. 


of Edu- 


{puting Committee, 





Y. 





YEING.—STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING 
EST. . Baxaert, Co., 
5 & 7 John St., and 1142 Broadway, New York ; 270 





+ each. Mme. Harris, 788 Broadway, 






MEDICAL, 


Catarrh ! 


“ Catarrh ct the Nesal Passages, Hare. and Throst,” a 
pemphiet by 4. N. Williamsen, M. D., late Clinical Phy- 





| sician in the University Medical College. Price, 10 cents. 
Address, 28 East 20th street. 


“ Dr. Williamson's long experience and success in the 
treatment of Caterrhal and Throat affections renders 
valuable whatever comes from his pen.”—Journal of 
Medical Sciepoa 


TO INTRODUCE BARTLETT'S 


ODOWN'T, 


Fer the TEETH, I will send 2 small bex, together with a teeth brush, 
te any address, free, on receipt of 25 conte. 


Ww. H. L. BARTLETT, 
315 West 2ist St., N. Y. 


leensas) W. J. STEWART, Dentist, 


330 West 30th Street, N. Y. 
Artificial Teeth a Specialty. A set as low as $10.00. 
For the extraction of Teeth, without pain, Dr. Ambrose, 
a regular and experienced Physician, will administer 
Chloroform or Ether. The Lungs and Heart always 
examined by the Stethoscope. Work done out of the 
City. 


On Improved Whalebone Rubber—the most comfortable 











BEAUTIFUL SET OF CONTINUOUS 
GUM TEETH, $15. 


and closely-fi material worn. Warranted equal te 
au, made. Soli < fillings, $3.00. Durable silver 

ngs, $1.00. ploma a' ed by the American 
Institute for stal 


best specimens exhibited at the 
Palace in 1857.. Painless Extracting with gas, $1.00. 
Dr. MEADER, 


Bet. 16th & 17th Sts. 262 Siath Ave., N.Y. 





CANCER, 


Cured by Dr. BOND’S DISCOVERY, 


Dr. Bonp'’s CuemicaL Antipores unite with and 
destroy the virus of Cancer and Skin Affections, but 
will not affect the healthy part. Patients may visit 
the city and remain while under treatment at the 
Penna. Cancer Institute (one of the handsomest mar- 
ble edifices in the city), and the finest remedial In- 
stitute in the country. Remedies, with full directions, 
sent to any part o! world. 


@” Send for pamphiets and particulars. Address, 
HE. T. BOND, M.D., Penna. Cancer Institute, 
3208 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ISS SECOND SELECT EURO 


ROFESSOR LOOM 
PEAN PARTY. Round Trip Ticket, covering 
every ni expense for the entire tour from New 


York round to New York . Switzerland, $375; 
Italy, $400, gold. This includes Ocean Passage; the 
Railway, Steamboat, and Omnibus Fares necessary for 
the tour; Hotel Expenses ; Transportation of Luggage ; 
Omnibus jand Adm! seion to Galleries ; Care of Personal 
nds ; eekly Home Telegram; an ight 
Excursions. From June % to September sth, address, 
Lararetts C. Loomis, Washington, D.C. 
EALDS’ HYGEIAN HOME, WILMINGTON, 
Del., for the Hygienic Treatment of Invalids. 
Healthful location, delightful summers, mild, short win- 
ters, Steam Heat, thorough Ventilation, Hygienic Diet, 
Water and Sun Baths, “ Swedish movements,” “ Health 
Lift,” skilled and experienced physicians. For circular 
send stamp to PUSEY HEALD, M.D., or MARY H. 
HEALD, M.D. 





FOOT POWER Band, Circular, 
and Scroll Saws. ng 

ticing Machines. Emery Wheels, 
Lathes, etc. Tools in Chests. Tele- 
graph Apparatus for Jearning without 
& teacher. 





“~ 





JAMES R. HEISLEY, 
:New Brunswick, N.J. 


ELOCUTION—SUMMER COURSE. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 








Elocution and Oratory, 


14138 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


J. W. SHOEMAFER, A. M., Principal. 
Ciass AND Paivate InsTRUCTION. 


Special Sammer Course of Ten Weeks, beginning 
June 22. Send for Circular. 


Crystal Microscope, 


A Instrument for Zoologists, Geologists 
cod Bonnits I ‘om 2 * 








Boys and girls purchare it and 

then study the Insects, Birds and Plants. He 

tific. Make discoveries. Write for the scien- 

tific journals and get rich. . wii u 
on Science, $1.00. 


PRO. R. LE LEANE, 


CARPET CLEANING, 


CARPET CLEANING. 


Tt. M. STEWART, 
(Formerly Senior partner of No. 157 West 82d Street,) 
326 SEVENTH AVENUE, 

AND, 
34 PENN STREET, BROOKLYN, E. D. 











THIRTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





Carpets thoroughly freed from dust and moth with- 
out injury to the finest fabric. 


Also by our new method, we can remove all STAINS 
from Carpets, whatever cause, without injury to color. 
Orders, by post or otherwise, promptly attended to. 


UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 


This establishment is so well known that printed 
references are not necessary. 
PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 
WET OR DA“P YOUR CARPETS. 


CARPETS TAKEN UP. CLEANED AND RE- 
LAID 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 


Bet. Broadway and Fifth ave., NEW YORK 
AND 
Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 
BROOKLYN. 


TEMPLE & FOX, Proprietors. 
R. 8. BERGEN’S 
Steam Carpet - Cleaning 


WoRKs. 
241 ro 247 E. FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, 


(Bet 2d and 3d aves.), NEW YORK. 


All orders by mai! or otherwise promptly attended 
to. Entire satisfaction given. Cartage free. 


BEST UP-TOWN 


Book and Stationery Store, 


JAMES L HASTIE, 
No. 1235 BROADWAY, 
Betwee 80th and Slst Sts. NEW YORK. 
of publication. Best 
American, French and English Writing Pores’ Vane 
and W: Cards 
ing apie otf = Engraved at heane 
HASTIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
One Dellar for 3 Months; 2 Cente per Day. 
Laderal duscowns te Teachers. 


TO TEACHERS! 
We have a fine collection c 25 minerals in a case, 
which we send for $5 C.O.D. Be sure and get it for 


your school. 
Address 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 
BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 
No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Issue Commercial and Tarvelers’ Letters of Cred‘/, 
available in Dollars in the United States and adjace. : 


countries, and in Pounds Sterling in any part of ts 
world. 


"N.Y. Newspaper Mailing Agency, 


With the latest improved News r Folding 
and Mailing Machines. No. 2 Rese St., near 
Frankfort. JAMES BRADY, Manager and 
Proprietor 


C. B. KLEINE, Optician, 


No. 274 Sth Ave., New York, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of OPTICAL AND SCIEN. 
TIFIC INSTRUMENTS for Schools an@ Academies. 
ELECTRO MAGNETIO MACHINERY for Physicians, 














Philadelphia; 110 W Baltimore St Baltfmore. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
—_ 





THERMOMETERS, MYDROMETERS, Bia 





a 
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STATEMENT —_— | 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


FE. Ss. WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1874. 











ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 















































No. Ann. Pay’ts. No. | ANN. Pay'ts. 
In force, Jan. Ist, 1874,......... 000 00 In force, Jan. 1st, 1875, ....... 49 ,653 00 
Issued and Restored,.......... 8 4,701 00 |) Terminated, ...............-.-- 1 
50 $26,701 00 50 $26,701 00 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
> .. 86,416 505,836 || In ‘force, Jan. 1st, 1875,.. _. 90,914 $301,928,726 
New y Risks we int = mrs. 2% x 126,900 906 || Terminated,................ 8,258 25,704,016 
99,172 ‘$327, 682,742 99,172 $327,632, 742 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Balance from last account........ $62,968, 157 98 || By paid Death and Endowment Claims, $3,468,645 79 
“ Premiums received...........++-- 15,651,078 35 SD <n icctmasavbage Sead 27 
“ Interest and Rents. ............--- 4,206,074 95 ee AACA A St 2,991,197 11 
“ Surrendered Policies and Ad- 
IN cnn it ie astineahicinn & 4,984,615 36 
« “ Commissions (payment of cur- 
rent and extinguishment of 
SUEMTO iid. © dadocedcccces is 800,499 96 
S, & Expenses and Taxes. . *. 792/690 88 
Balance to New Account............- "69,157,411 81 
oon,a00, 810 | 68 “$82,220,310 68 
, —=—————— 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
Po Reserve at four per cent......,....967,911,199 47 || By Bonds and Mortgages............. $56,916,056 39 
“ Claims by Death not yet due ... ih 442,306 79 “ United States and New-York State 
“ Post-mortem Dividends, due on PR dad ea oblate yt 8,023,375 88 
IE i rdaicdceccets ctevedy 28,830 47 “ Real Estate..... ....-..-.-2+0-++- 2,767,273 99 
ee Feemtens id = advance........ gr ” 4 * Cash = poy wed Trust Compa- aanene 
“ Undivided Surplus................ nies C+ 425, 
— * Interest accrued .............--+5 1,085,982 15 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
ee Oya 1,095,672 19 
“ Premiums in transit, principally 
for December..........-...+ 120,225 28 
* Balances due by Agents........... 12,502 34 
$72,446, #70 06 $72,446,970 06 
= — bk —————— 








From the Undivided Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall be in force at 
875. 


its anniversary in 1 





I have carefull \veerrs the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. 
January th, ISAA 


AAC F. LLOYD, Auditor. 





NOTE.—By act of the Trustees the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand 
insured lives. 





TRUSTEES. 


Groree § 


Lucius Rosinson, 
W. Suita Brown, 
RicuarRD PaTRICK, 
WuuamM H. Porwax, 
Samugt D. Bascocn, 





Henny A. SuyTueE, 
Wotan E. Dopex, 
Cog, 
WiiaM M. V ERMILYB, 
Joun E. DEVELIN, 
Martin Batzs, 

Ww. A. Harnea, 
Seymour L. Hustsp, 
Ouiver H. Paces, 
Henry E. Davits, 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy, 
Francis SKIpDYy, 


J. Exziot Corntct, 
James C. Hotpen, 
Hermon C. von Post, 
Gro. C. RIciianpson, 
ag H Rior, 
W. F. Baseock. 

F. A st Hrorp STARR, 
PREDERICK fH. Cossrrt, 
Lewis May, 

OLIVER Harriman, 
Tuomas Dickson, 
Henry W. Sara. 








RICHARD A. McCURDY, wh. 
Vice President. 


Actuary. 


Isaac L. Kir. M.D., 
Medical 


H. C. BARTLETT, 


oO. H. paeneem JOHN M. STUART, 
Solicifor. Secretary. 
G, 8, Winston, M.D., 


Examiners. 





HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Chance ey a Lifetime. 


“THERE is @ TIDE in the affairs of MAN 
which taken at the flood leads on to FORTUNE.” 


500,000 Dollars for $100, 


IN THE GREAT 


EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING 
or 
April 22, (875. 


1,200,000 Dollars in Prizes. 


Only 1 teot, Tickets. 1 Prize to every7 a 
500,000 Dollars 





Amount Drawn, 1,200,000 Dollars 


2097 "2007 Prizes. 
All the Prizes above stated are Drawn at this Drawing. 


Price - 


cu darn 8855 Fi Tickets, 
$105" Fond 


$1 00; 

53 Fifths, $203 Tenths, 
rises cashed. ~< sent free. ow price paid 

for *Spanieh Bank Bills, Governments, 

To prevent Loss b 

letter, ost Office order, 

press. 


Mail o te it Registered 
on New York, or by Ex- 
Address all Orders to 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
P, O, Box 4448. 11 Wall Street, New York. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music, 


NEW YORK, 


1123 FIFTH AVENUGD, 
Between 16th & 17th Sts,, (Knabe Building,) 


The most successful and complete Masic School in the World 


All branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music practi 
‘ally and theoretically taught, by the most eminen’ 
ins ructors, at moderate prices, 

The Amateur Orchestra meet every Tuesday, at 8 P. 
M.; Classical Soi by the Prof 8, every second 
Wednesday; Lect..res every third Wednesday. 

Opera Recitals every fourth Wednesday in each month 


‘Ihe Lib.ary, consisting of 16,000 musical works, is ac 
pF thie | te le puplis. — 


“LONG'S TELLURIAN.” 


Usxp in all th 

GRAMMAR 

SCHOOLS 
of 


New York Ciiy. 
Address, 

M. LONG, 
89 Liberty Street 
New York, 
office of this pa- 
per, where onc 

can be seen. 
Price $30. 
The Trade Sup- 
plied. a 
Circulars on ap- 
plication. 














—— or 


PIANOS ! 





PIAN JOS 





——. 





PIANOS | 


Cabinet. Organs and Melodeons! 
M. M. MERRELL’S 
PIANO oe | cant 8 UNION SQUARE. 


A large stook, 


Pianos of the 
plied to purchase. — 


done well and prom; 


promptiy.” Gall 


pry an deciding elsew! 
MERRELL inte Cummings, No. 8, Union Square, 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


GOOD SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 


CARPETS & OIL CLOTHS, 
English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 


VERY CHEAP AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, 


Side Entrance, 
Sent throughout the Union Free of Charge. 











AGENTS WANTED. 





The United States LifeInsurance Co, 


(Incorporated 1850— Assets, $4,500,000.) 


Will make direct contracts, upon a commission basis only, for vacant territory in Canada and _the United 
States, north of Arkansas, Tennessee and North Carolina. 


Liberal commissions will be given to capable and responsible parties who mean business. 


iliarity with Life Insurance not requisite. 
those looking for salaries, need not apply. 


Previous fam- 


Agents discharged from other companies for misconduct, and 


261, 262 AND 263 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





TO TEACHERS. 


We desire the careful and thoughtful at- 
tention of Teachers who may wish to make 
an addition to their income, to correspond 
with the 


UNIVERSAL 





Life Insurance Company, | 


17 & 19 WARREN ST, 


who will make special terms with gentlemen 
of character and influence to represent us. 
The advantages we offer are such that Teachers 
will be able to insure with us, although for 
various reasons they cannot entertain the 
offers of other companies. 

The merits of the plan inaugurated by 
the 


Universal Life Insurance Co. 


Of NEW YORK, 
are— 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than 
those charged by the Mutual companies. 

2. A straightforward and definite contract, 
liberal in its terms. 

8. Claims paid in 30 days after satisfactory) 
proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 

The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 
18,500 lives, and over $40,000,000 in insurance. 
Its-assets are nearly $4,000,000, and premium 
income $1,250,000. . 

Agents of ability liberaily dealt 
with. - 

OFFICE : 
17:& 19 WARREN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


WM. WALKER, PResrpenr. 
H. J. FURBER, Vicu-PresIDENT. 
J. H. BEWLEY, Srorerary. 


j 





BELLS. 


BiYMYER 


‘ManurAac 


URING 
co's 





MENEELY’S BELLS. 


For Churches, re pow te the public since 1826, 
are made at ** MERELY BELL 
FOUNDRY,” ne Troy, N. Y. New Patent 
—— Catalogues Sree No Agencies. 





BU CHEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bstabiished in 1831. 
Superior Bellis of Co) r and Tin, 
mounted with the best Hotary Hang 
for Churches, Schools, Farm, 
‘actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 











Warranted. 

lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Kast Second St.,Cincinaatl 


GET THE BEST! 


| TIN LINED LEAD PIPE never corrodes by the 
action of water. It is cheaper thav 
Lead Pipe, as it will last four time 
longer, and is worth nearly double 
us old maicrial It is reconimended 
by nearly every architect in New 
York av ** superior to all other water 








PURE 
WATER J 


.. * Descriptive pamphlets sent 
y mail free. Price 164 cents 6 
pound for all sizer, Be not 
voived by tin-washed or tin-coated 
COLWELL LEAD CO., 213 Centre Street, 
Aleo manufacturers of Lead Pipe, Sheet 
Lead, Bar Lead, Block Tin Pipe, Bar Tin, Pig ‘lin, Pig 
Lead, Solder, etc. Orders filled at sight. 


Pose pate CHESTER WHITE. PIGS.—$15_ each, 
$28 ened BELGLAN Chester County MAMMOTH CORN, and 
LAN OATS. 4lbs by —y $1; peck § 
+ bushel $3 bushel $5. Cireulars and Sample Pack 
ages of Seeds Free for 2 stamps. Adarese 
N. P. BOYER, Parkesbarg, Chester Co., Pa. 


MAGIO LANTERNS AND MIOROSOOPES 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 


Catalogues with full descriptions and instruction, 
sent free. 


hnitations. 
New York 





McALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 
49 Nasean St., N.Y. 


or to rent. , Money yatd Sen sent ep 














eee 





